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mastership of one of the principal and undertook the oral education of 
British Institutions, then newly foun- the son of a wealthy and prominent 
ded. Mr. Arnold had, however, for coloni.st, and when considerations of 
some time lieen out of sympatliN- with health compelled Mr. Arnold in a year 
the churcli. and as the holder of such to return to the old countrv, the voun^r 
a position was expected to be a mem- fellow accompanied him thither and 
her of that communion and teach its remained a couple of rears with him 
creed, he decided to sacrifice .so prom- at Xorthampton. In this town Mr, 
ising an opening rather than, as he Arnold took uj. his residence in i860 
thought, violate his conscience, as pastor of the historic Doddridge 

Mr. Arnold then fomialh- joined Chapel, and has lived there ever since, 
the Congregationalists, and soon after Mr. Arnold's more recent and more 
left Doncaster to undergo a cour.se of important career as a teacher and 


in speech and language, but also, after 
nine years, of enabling him to pass 
the Cambridge University Local 
Examinations. These examinations, 
which are highly esteemed, it should 
be explained were instituted b\' the 
University with the object of provid- 
ing a standard te.st of the secondary 
education commonly given in the 
high class schools all over England 
and are open to all scholars comply- 
ing with the required conditions as to 
age and subjects. Four years later 
Mr. Arnold had the still greater pleas- 
ure of seeing his pupil pass the Matri- 
culation examination of the Univer- 
sity of London, which, it may be 
remarked, is of a standard scarcely 
inferior to that for the B.A. degree, 
and on that account is looked upon by 
man\- .students as in itself an end. 
Mr. Farrar’s succe.sses were all the' 
more remarkable as he was the first 
case known of a deaf-mute competing 
on equal terms with the hearing in an 
English University examination. 
Circumstances did not permit him to 
proceed for the degree. The.se results 
of Mr. Arnold’s succe.ss as a teacher 
at a time when the higher education 
of the deaf in England was still in a 
very backward state excited much in- 
terest. and naturally brought him to 
the front in the profe.ssion. Thev 
were also the means of bringing him 
so many pupils that he was ultimate- 
ly obliged to resign his ministerial 
duties the better to carry on his school 
and literary- work. In the former he 
had for a time the assistance of Mr. 
Bessant. Head-master of the Manches- 
ter Institution, and later on of Mr. H. 
X. Dixon. M.A. who has for some 
years been .sole principal of the school, 
thecharge of which, owing to advanc- 
ing years, Mr. Arnold had declined. 

.\s a teacher Mr. Arnold was pos- 
sessed in a high degree of those qual- 
ities of patience, re.source. and read- 
iness to adapt himself to the varying 
peculiarities of his scholars that con- 
stitute a heaven-born oral teacher. 
He had a wonderful knack of engag- 
ing h’s scholars’ attention, nor was 


THE REU. THOMAS ARNOLD 


i'J^HE subject of our jwrtrait, the 
Reverend T. Arnold, was born 
on April 28th, 1816, in the 
Moravian Settlement at Gracehill, 
Co. Antrim, Ireland. The Arnolds, 
however, are not of Irish nationality, 
for the3’ trace their descent from three 
English brothers who went over to 
Ireland with King William Ill’s army 
in 1690, and as a reward for their 
services in the wars received a grant 
•of land at Ulster. Young Arnold was 
brought up in the simple faith and 
-customs of the Moravian communitv, 
as well as in his father’s busine.ss of 
cabinet - making and joinerj-. Fond 
of literarj" pursuits and of studious 
habits, he attracted the notice of the 
rector of the parish, under whose in- 
fluence he ultimateK' joined the Es- 
tablished Church. So interested did 
this good friend become in Arnold, 
that he offered to send him to one of 
the Universities, a kindness the stern 
necessities of life obliged him, much 
to his sorrow, to decline, so he con- 
tinued to as.si.st his elder brother 
■Samuel at the business, which their 
father had made over to him. Samuel 
Arnold had as an apprentice a deaf 
and dumb lad from the Claremont 
In.stitution at Dublin, in whom Ar- 
nold became deejdy interested, and 
thus originated his life-long attach- 
ment to the deaf. 

As he grew older, Arnold’s craving 
for something better than manual 
work led him to take up mission 
work in Manchester, but not finding 
it altogether congenial, he about 1840 ; 
applied for and obtained the post of as- 
sistant teacher at the Doncaster In- • 
stitution for the Deaf, then under the 
mastership of Charles Baker. At his 
■desire Arnold studied the various | 
methods of education and made .some | 
attempts at oral instruction, with en- \ 
ough success to confirm him in the lie- ! 
lief that this method merited more 
serious attention than it had hitherto ' 
received. But the sign .S3’steni was ■ 
supreme not onh' in the school, but 
every where else in the kingdom, .so 
that the conditions were an3-thing 
but favourable. At this time, al.so, j 
teachers of the deaf enjo3 ed none of i 
the ad\'antages of the present da3- in 
training, literature and constant mut- 1 
ual intercourse b3- means of confer- 
ences and periodicals, and in fact were j 
•quite isolated. It therefore speaks ! 
volumes for Arnold’s zeal and persev- i 
erance as a teacher that at the end of : 
two 3’ear.s he was offered the head- 


five 3’ears’ training for the ministrv at 
one of their colleges. He filled pas- 
torates first at Burton-on-Trent, then 
at Smethwick in the Black Countr3-, 
both extending over ten 3-ears until 
1857 or ’58 when he went out to Aus- 
tralia to take charge of a pastorate at 
Balmain near Sydne3-. After leaving 
Donca.ster Mr. .\rnold had taken no 
active part in work connected with the 
deaf, with the exception of lecturing 
in the Black Countr3' on behalf of the 
Birmingham In.stitution. But in Aus- 
tralia he now returned to his first love 


writer dates from 1868. In that year 
he was induced to undertake the edu- 
cation of a bo3‘ named Farrar, who 
had lost his hearing and speech in 
ver3- early infancy. Master Farrar 
was just seven 3ear.s old when he 
came to Northampton, and in him Mr. 
Arnold found a pupil who fulh- justi- 
fied in practice the conclusions regard- 
ing the merits of the oral method 
which he had formed from previous 
experience and further observation 
and stud3'. He had the satisfaction 
of rendering him not onh' proficient 


attention 

he deficient in the equalh' serviceable 
qualitv of astrong.sen.se of humour, 
in fact it mav lie .said without exag- 
geration that he was an ideal teacher. 
It is no disparagement to him that 
these are the ver3' qualities that would 
have least fitted him for such a i.K)st 
as that of superintendent of an insti- 
tution with its shackles of regulated 
routine and prescribed rules, for his 
soul abhorred trammels of an v kind. 

It is. howe\-er, as a writer that Mr. 
Arnold is best known. His first essav 
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was a pamphlet publi.shed in 1872 
advocating the superior merits of the 
German as compared with the French 
■system. In 1881 he issued through 
‘the well known firm of Smith, Elder, 
& Co, of Ix>ndon a work entitled “ .-J 
Method of teaching the deaf Speech, Lip- 
reading and Language ”, with illus- 
trations, which, as the first really 
comprehensive manual on the subject 
in the English language, marked a 
vast advance in our literature, and 
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was very favorably received. In 1885 
the College of Teachers of the Deaf 
was founded with the object of main- 
taining the standard of teaching by 
granting certificates to candidates 
who had successfully undergone an 
examination instituted for that pur- 
pose and held annually. But as the 
college was only an examining and 
not a teaching body, the want of a| 
standard work descriptive of the! 
theorj- and practice of deaf-mute edu- 
cation made itself felt. Mr. Arnold 
at the request of his colleagues con- 
sented to meet this want by preparing 
a Teacher’s Jlanual. To this work 
he devoted the whole of his energies 
for over two years, and the book was 
issued by the college in 1888. This 
work in its greatly extended scope, 
fulness of scientific treatment, as well j 
as in embodying the fruit of more I 
mature experience and .study, is a i 
great advance on the former one. j 
How much this was a labour of dis- 1 
interested love Mr. .Arnold gave evi - 1 
dence when he made a free gift ofi 
it to the college. Subsequently, with I 
its approval, he continued the hi.stor- j 
ical part of this work, which came 
down onl\- to De I'Epee. b\' the issue 
of a -second and more bulk}- work.. If 
not equal to the fir-st in practical 
value and interest, it nevertheless 
brought together under critical review 
a vast amount of hi.storical informa- 
tion that would not have been other- 
wise accessible to teachers. Mr. Ar- 
nold on the occasion bore the respon- 
sibility of publication, which would 
have involved him in serious loss had 
he not been secured against it by the 
generosity of an influential friend. 
In addition to these magna opera, Mr. 
Arnold has also from time to time 
written valuable essays on the practi- 
cal details of oral education, the last 
being on lip-reading. This is not the 
place to discuss Mr. Arnold’s ideas on 
deaf-mute education. A strong oralist 
he undoubtedly is, but not so extreme 


as some, for he recognizes that the 
natural signs u.sed by the deaf cannot 
be wliollj- dispensed with at the ini- 
tial stage. The manual method he 
does not condemn as such, but holds 
it to be inferior to the oral in educa- 
tional efficiency. On the other hand, 
the combined method has no more 
uncompromising opponent. That 
many of the views embodied in his 
works should not command universal 
a.ssent is only to be expected, but it 
is unque.stionable that both bj' his 
example and writings, and his freedom 
from sordid professional motives, Mr. 
Arnold has done much to raise the 
-standard of teaching in Great Britain. 

Mr. Arnold visited the United States 
in the Centennial year 1876, and was 
pre.sent at the Conference of Ameri- 
can Teachers at Philadelphia ; and 
there he met, amongest other well 
known teachers. Miss Rogers. He 
also attended most of the European 
Congre-sses, including the famous one 
held at Milan in 1880. whose decis- 
ions in regard to the oral method 
were a source of great gratification to 
him as confirming the views he had 
laboured so long to enforce both bj' 
practical and literary work. 

xhe; kkv. j«m xi'R:!seR. 

Xlie OldeHt »eaf->Iute Preacher In 
the I'lilted HtateK — Mr. Turner 
the Recipient of a Graceful 
Courtetiy. 

Rev. Job Turner, the venerable deaf i 
and dumb preacher, famous all over ' 
the country for his eloquence in the 
sign language and for his untiring | 


REV. JOB TfRN'ER. 

efforts in behalf of those afflicted like , 
hini.self, is the olde.st deaf and dumb ! 
preacher in the United States. He 
preaches onh' in the South, and the 
South is proud of him. He has been 
the recipient of many invitations from : 
points all over the South to come and 
preach. 

At the close of a sermon which he 
preached to a large congregation of| 
deaf-mutes in St. Paul’s church, Xew 
Orleans, on the 27th of last July, Mr. 
George W. Bouchereau stepped grace- 
fully to the pulpit and pre.sented the 
reverend gentleman, on behalf of num- j 
erous mute and other friends in that 
city, a fine suit of clerical clothes and : 
a silk hat, as a token of their friend- | 
ship and warm esteem. He accom - 1 


panied the pre.sentation with a note 
which expres.sed the sentiments of the 
donors. Mr. Turner accepted the 
. gifts with winning grace, saying that 
he was deeply sensible of the kindness 
shown him. 

' SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 

Rev. Job Turner, received a license 
from the late Bi.shop Wilmer to hold 
.services in the diocese of Louisiana, 
and he goes to New Orleans regularly 
every two weeks and ofificiates in vSt. 
Paul’s church. He has visited pas- 
toral ly Europe, Mexico, Canada, Cuba 
and the United States. He has led a 
public life as a teacher and missionary' 
for forty-six years, lie married a 
deaf-mute lady, once a neighbor of 
ex-President Monroe, who presented 
him (Rev. Mr. Turner) with two 
' bright .sons, not deaf and dumb, who 
attended the University of Virginia. 
He has had the misfortune to lose his 
faithful wife and one of his .sons by 
death. His onh' son is a prominent 
lawyer in Loudoun county. The other 
■ was called a .splendid doctor at the 
time of his death, he having studied 
medicine at the Bellevue Hospital, 

; New York City, two years, and also at 
I the University of X'irginia for that 
length of time. Mr. Turner is now 
seventy -four years old. He was born 
Oct. 19, 1820. He saw the late Gen. 
Lafayette in 1825. 

WOXllERKri- -WORK. 


Industrial and Manual Training: 
In tlie Htate’s neaf Mute Sctioul— 
Mew Hulldliiif at Trenton— Aston- 
Islitnic Rroxrress Made by the 
Pupils — They Print an Excellent 
Mewspaper. 

From the Jersey City News. — July 2. 

Every reader of Dickens will recall 
the interesting hi.story he describes 
so well of the deaf-mute Laura Bridg- 
man. The immortal writer of ” -Ameri- 
can Notes ” gives unstinted praise to 
the excellence of the -American method 
of reaching the intellectsof those 
whom nature has deprived of two im- 
portant channels to the reason. Could 
Dickens have .seen the new building 
just opened for the industrial and 
physical training of deaf-mutes in the 
New Jersey State School, he would 
indeed have been amazed at the e.x- 
traordinary progress made in the 
methods of educating the deaf-mutes. 

The Board of Tru.stees of this insti- 
tution had long felt the insufficiency 
of the old quarters to pursue a more ad- 
vanced course of training. Thein.sti- 
tution is located at Trenton and is 
under the control of the State Board of 
Education, and was established by an 
act approved March, 1882, On No- 
vember 20. 1894. there were 124 pupils 
enrolled, the qualification for admis- 
sion being that the candidate mu.st be 
a resident of the State, not less than 
eight or more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf and of sufficient physical 
health and intellectual capacity to pro- 
fit by the institution. A special Com- 
mittee of the Board composed of Wil- 



liam R. Barricklo, of Jersey City, 

, Chairman ; J. Bingham Woodward, 

I Bordentown, and Profes.sor Nicholas 
M. Butler, of Paterson, was organiz- 
ed to look after the erection of a new 
training home, and when the Legis- 
lature in 1893 granted $15,000 for the 
work these indefatigable gentlemen 
buckled to, thought otit the plans, 
arranged this, prepared that, and 
the present building is a worthy 
tribute to their zeal and labor. 

DI.MENSIONS OF THE BUILDING. 

From the pages of The Silent 
Worker, an admirablj’ conducted 
newspaper prepared and printed by 
inmates of the institution, facts and 
figures concerning the industrial 
school are here presented : — The build- 
ing measures on the outside, 42 feet 9 
inches in width, bj' 89 feet in length, 
is of brick covered with ' • rough-cast, ” 
and is two stories high. The exterior 
of the building while not showj', has 
a .solid, useful look about it much 
preferable to a highh' ornate struct- 
1 lire. Skipping the drj- details of 
‘ girders, joi.sts, flooring, furnishings, 
angles, irons, etc., etc., intere.st centres 
I in the arrangement of the building for 
the practical training. 

Beginning at the basement all the 
space, except a few feet, is devoted to 
the gymnasium, fitted with ever}' con- 
ceivable apparatus for developing bi- 
ceps, strengthening weak che.sts, backs 
and lungs, and exercising the muscles. 
This floor is ahso used as a drill room 
for the boys and girls. 

The first floor is divided into class 
rooms and one end of it is u.sed as the 
printing shop of the The Silent 
Worker. Here are the editorial 
rooms, with the usual coniplement of 
scissors, paste pot and cat. The Gor- 
don jiresses and other necessary ma- 
chines are stowed into an adjoining 
room and railed off. The young com- 
positors may be .seen silently working 
at the case. These students are also 
' expert in printing from engraved 
plates, half-tone jirocess and other 
branches of the divine art. In fact 
the office of The Silent Worker, 
though small, is perfect as could well 
be. and the result of their work, as 
.seen in the journal referred to, is be- 
yond all praise. 

RU.SSI.'VN .SYSTEM -tllOPTED. 

Leaving the printing ofiSce the vis- 
itor reaches the woodworking depart- 
ment in which the pupils are initiat- 
ed into the mysteries of the lathe, 
mortising joints, circular saws and 
other implements used for carpentry 
work . 

On the floor above, the entire east 
side is occupied for the instruction of 
female pupils in the important domes- 
tic .sciences of stitchology and mendo- 
I logy. A .skilled employe is daily 
superv'ising cla.s.ses of girls, training 
them in dress-making, cutting out 
' and the u.se of the sewing machine. 
This course of instructioii is modeled 
: on that of the Teachers’ College of 
j New York. Then the boys are on the 
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same floor taught shoe making. Their j 
room is fitted up with benches and j 
every tool is within reach. Ma- j 
chinery is there also, but the rule of | 
the school is onh- to use machiner}- i 
where hand work can be of no practi- i 
cal use. i 

ADVAXCKD STUDIES. 

While all these manual branches 
are full}' taught, both practically and 
theoretically, the Board of Trustees, 
with the able assistance of Principal 
Weston Jenkins, pa}- great attention 
to mental developenient. Advanced 
classes are formed in which both girls 
and boys are taught mathematics, 
drawing from cast and model, and ele- 
mental-}' lessons in science. Extreme- 
ly interesting is the method of instruc- ; 
tion in the kindergarten, where Mrs. 
Porter makes her little pupils form i 
objects in paper or plastic material j 
which leads directly to the natural 
use of language. “The teacher,”' 
says the Silent Worker, “guides 
this thought fresh from the child’s ' 
mind, moulding it into the forms of 
English words which thus become 
vastly more real and familiar to the 
child than when learned as a task. ; 
Finger-plays, concerted movements 
and other exercises vary the work.” 
And so is the admirable work in this 
institution carried on, faithfully, 
zealously and lovingly. When it is 
remembered what tremendous dif- i 
ficulties at the outset face the in.struc- i 
tion of the deaf-mutes which an ordin- 
ary teacher cannot sufficiently realize, ‘ 
the progress of the pupils of the New 
Jersey State School for Deaf-Mutes in i 
all branches of every day know- i 
ledge is simply marvellous. Of all i 
the State’s institutions none can more ^ 
readily appeal to interest and invite I 
admiration than this, a slight sketch 
of which appears above. 



BRAVE S.A9Il'EE ERA?iKEIti- 
HEI3I. 

No act is more noble, or deserves j 
greater praise, than to risk one’s life i 
to save the life of another. That is ' 


to save the Van Sauns’ on Saturday. Con- 
gress delights to honor brave men, and they 
should receive medals from the government 
for their daring work. — Daily S[>r<ty kAs- 
bury Park). 

Frankenheim. the brave deaf-mute who 
risked his life to save others, cannot hear 
the kind things said about him, or speak 
his sentiments, but he can read, and under- 
stand the finger code. Nothing is too good 
for a man who values his own life Ic.ss than 
the saving of others. Asbury Park should 
be grateful to him from the fact that a 
drowning case is not laid against her good 
name, and the men who were rescued can- 
not thank him enough. Why not a valua- 
ble testimonial to Mr. Frankenheim ? — 
Asbury Park Journal. 

Samuel Frankenheim is the hero of the 


the Asbury Park Pavilion to save a drowning 
man. It is no easy matter to rescue an ex- 
hausted swimmer. With the loss of strength 
and nerve, there ensues a frantic fear that 
causes a drowLng person to grapple with his 
rescuer, thereby endangering the lives of 
both. To be able to swim well does not en- 
sure safety. The clasp of a drowning per- 
son is almost impossible to break, and one 
who does as Frankenheim did, knowing the 
great danger to himself, deserves the ap- 
plause and congratulation that is being 
showered upon him. — Deaf- Mutes' Jour- 
nal. 

XHIS A?in TH.AX. 

Prof. Fort Lewis Seliney fills the 
editorial chair of the Deaf-Mutes' 
Reffister oi' 9 .ct\\\^. N. Y., with becom- 
ing dignity. A Iretter selection 


i v_ape *May anu an me omer smaller 
I places sandwiched in between dot 
I the entire coast. Ocean (irove at- 
tracts the largest number of annual 
deaf visitors. 

Mr, Jay C. Howard, one of the 
riche.st deaf-mutes in this country, 
will put up a new residence in Du- 
luth, Minn., sometime in the near fut- 
ure. What is interesting about this 
bit of news, is the fact that he has 
engaged the well-known deaf arch- 
; itect, Olof Hanson, to draw the plans, 

; and that a deaf young lady, well- 
I known in New Jersey, is the lucky 
j one selected to preside over the fut- 
I ure new home. Mr. Howard grad- 
1 uated from Gallaudet College last 



SAMUEL Frankenheim, The Hero of Asbury Park 


jjnne. He was editor in chief of 
! the Buff and Blue, the college paper. 

I last term. He has a big bump of 
I common sense and bears the effects of 
I excellent college training. 

Mr. Henry J. Haight, the deaf- 
' m . te millionaire, is probably the 
‘ largest propert}- owner of any deaf- 
; mute in this country. He has in 
I contemplation the purchase of fifty 
I acres of land in the Adirondacks and 
; to build thereon a club house to be 
; used for hunting purposes. 

I The many- friends of Miss Minnie 
Mickle, of Paterson. N. J., will be 
pained to hear of the death of her 
father, which occurred on the 5d of 
this month. He was apparentl}- well 
at 9 .\.M., but an hour later was 
stricken with paralysis and passed 
away at 3 p.m. “ In the midst of life 
: we are in death. ” Miss Mickle will 
I not return to the Gallaudet College. 

j U mteu for Tue Silent Wokkek. 

j 

PLEASANT 'WORDS. 

I BY B. H. SH.\RP. 

{Suggested upon receipt oj a letter. ■ 

Pleasant words, how sweet they are. 

Like to honey from the comb. 

Drawing nearer those from far. 

I Cheering us where 'r we roam. 


what Samuel Frankenheim, one of 
New York’s most prominent deaf- 
mutes, did at .-ksbury Park last July 
when he re.scued a drowning man. 
All the deaf who have read about the 
remarkable performance of this young 
man — for columns have been written 
about it — must feel a thrill of pride 
that one of their number performed an 
act of heroism that not one in a 
thousand dare undertake. 

Although Mr. F'rankenlieiin re- 
ceived no reward for his braver}-, or 
even thanks from the young man 
whose life he saved, he must feel con- 
.soled with the con.sciousness of hav- 
ing performed a noble act. 

Appended are some of the nice 
things said of him editorially by the 
press, which voices the .sentiments of 
thousands : I 

,Samuel Frankenheim, Ray Tucker and 
Life Guard Dolan are heroes. Without i 
•counting the cost this trio risked their lives ] 


season at Asbury Park. In the rescue of 
i young Isaac Van Satin from the ocean last 
i Saturday Mr. Frankenheim performed the 
I most heroic part. Senator Bradley. Mr. 

! Ray Tucker and others did nobly, but it is 
'' the opinionlofthose who witnessed thejhrill- 
ing rescue that Mr. Van Satin owes his life to 
Mr. Frankenheim. Would it not be a capi- 
tal idea for Senator Bradley to have some 
life-savers’ medals struck for presentation 
in such cases? — Seashore Life. {Asbury 
Park . ) 

The magnificent work of Mr. Franken- 
! heim, to whose personal exertions Isaac Van 
Satin probably owes his life to-day, is wor- 
thy of greatest praise. It is no small nrat- 
tcr to jump into such a surf as w.is running 
and attempt to hold up an exhausted bather 
who is likely to carry down his rescuer in a 
death-like embrace. It is such scenes as 
lliesc that give one an idea of the value of 
life and of what true heroism is: — Tiie Shore 
Press. 

It is a pleasant task for the Journal to re- 
cord an act of heroism by a deaf-mute. 
Samuel Frankenheim plunged into fame 
and glory when he leaped into the sea front 


could not have been made. Having 
held a po.sitioii a.s editorial writer on 
the Rome Sentinel for a number ofi 
years, he is therefore rich in ex- 
perience. As a newspaper for the ; 
deaf the Register has no superior and ■ 
with a man like Mr. Seliuey at its i 
helm it will be able to sail majestical- 
ly over the most stormy seas of deaf- 
mute journalism. 

Conventions for the deaf have been ; 
quite numerous the past summer, j 
Perhaps New Jersey will have its Con- : 
vention too .some day. Though it is ; 
a small State, it has got quite a lot of : 
talent that would make an interest- ' 
ing gathering. 

New Jersey boats of having the ; 
best bathing grounds in the world, ; 
In fact, it seems to have the monopoly ■ 
of the.se resort.s —Long Bianch, .-ksburv 
Park, Geeau Grove. Atlantic Citv. 


Sweet, indeed, unto our souls. 

Making us forget the care. 

WTiile it from our shoulders rolls. 
.\tid the pathway seems more fair. 

Giving health unto the bones ; 

Strength and vigor they impart : 
Like new courage by sweet tones. 

Is implanted in the heart. 

Freely may our hearts incline. 

To bestow on all around 
Pleasant words, indeed divine. 

For they lift us from the ground. 

Bidding ns look up and sing. 

.\nd rejoice in Christ, the Lord. 
Thus to others we may bring. 

The rich gladness of His word. 



Subscribers who have failed to re- 
new their subscription to this paper 
are earnestly requested to notify the 
Publisher. 6. S. Porter, of their inten- 
tions at once. 
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The Garden 

Conducted by Mrs. ICeston Jenkins. 

Mid-Summer Flowers. 

Oh for the dear old-fashioned posies 
Growitijf close by the kitchen door ; 
Poppie.s soft that will brin^j forgetting, ' 
Halm and mint for a spirit sore. 

Heartsease sweet for hearts that are aching, . 

Ragged laddies and R>ur-o-clocks ; 
Marigolds with wealth uncounted, 

Cabbage roses and hollyhocks. 

Old-time pinks with their spicy odor, 
Tiger-lilies and columbine, 

Honey-sweet in its golden chalice, 
Humming-birds in the climbing vine. ' 

“ The summer’s flower is to summer sweet, j 
Though to itself it only live and die.” i 
— Shakespeare. 

.J’vT has taken a good while to make : 
the hollyhock fashionable. It 
has beeti dear, however, to the ' 
cottage and farm-house garden for 
generatiotis. The poets loved it, and 


most of the fragrant flowers are gone, 
there is nothing so pretty for table dec- 
oration as a low bowl full of nastur- 
tiums in all , shades from Cloth of Gold 
to the dark King Theodore. A good 
waj’ to gather choice seed from your 
plants is to tie a bit of ribbon or worst- 
ed around the fine.st flowering stalks 
and leave them to ripen, thus helping 
in the “survival of the fittest.” Of 
early summer flowers one that gives 
the mo.st satisfaction, at least to us, is 
the Japan iris. This species of iris 
blooms after the German in late June 
and early July, and some of its varie- 
ties to nearly the middle of August, 
— their rich purple and lavender hues 
rivalling the finest orchids — many of 
the flowers ten inches across. But 
the glorj- of the midsummer garden is 
the lilies. White lilies, pink, .scarlet 
and crimson lilies, buff, sulphur, gol- 
den and orange lilies — lilies trumpet- 
shaped, bell-shaped, flat and recury-ed 


w^ell rotted manure, sift sand around 
the bulbs to prevent rot, then provid- 
ed the bed is in a parth' shaded situa- 
tion, you cannot help being success- 
ful. In such a bed the more delicate 
kind of Japan and California lilies 
may be rai.sed and when once planted 
will need no further attention for 
years, e.xcept a good covering of leaves 
in winter and watering in dry weather. 
The tiger lilj’, the iSladoiina and the 
.scarlet Turks-cap will florrrish in any 
good .soil and in almost any situation. 

In our drives around the country 
we have often wondered why it is that 
the prettiest gardens were in villages 
—the farm-house garden being the 
exception. Often the only attem])t.s 
at one are a box or two set on a tree 
stump and a few hou.se plants in tin 
cans on the porch, and yet here 
there is no crowding for room. A 
swamp near b\' would furnish enough 
ferns and vines for a rockerj’. the 


these slight sketches have tempted 
some one without a garden to plan 
one for another year, for out of nothing 
else during the summer months can 
so much satisfaction, pleasure, profit. 
and health be obtained. 

I. V. j. 



A garden, sir. 

Wherein all rainbowed flowers were heap- 
ed together. 

— Charles Kingsley. 



Now is the time to plant lilies and 
spring bulbs. One thing should be 
especially kept in mind ; to have good 
flowers you must protect the beds. 
Cover heavily with coar.se manure, 
fallen leaves, straw or coarse hay. 
Another thing — do not place j’our 
beds where water will stand on them 
in winter, otherwise your bulbs will 
be pretty sure to rot. 



Tennj'son speaks of summer “ * 
* * buried deep in holly- 

hocks.” Cultivation has im- 
proved it and in these days the 
flowers come in manj- rich 
shades — reds, pinks and yellows 
— single and double, scalloped, 
fringed and crimped. With 
their tall stalks, and striking 
colors the\’ are verj' decorative 
planted in clumps or in long 
rows. For three weeks in early 
July they are in their glory. 
As .soon as the blooming com- 
mences a troublesome spider 
takes hold of the leaves, and 
soon spoils its fresh appearance. 
Taken in time by spraying the 
under side of tlie leaves with 
whale-oil soap the jrest may be 
subdued. The seeds had best 
be gathered as soon as ripe and 
planted at once. The same is 
true of most summer-blooming 
perennials. If kept till spring 
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CATALOGUES RECEI VED 

II'm. .4. Manda, South 
Orange. N. J. .- — A full list of 
seeds, plants, .shrubs, atid trees. 
Mr. Manda was formerly- a mem- 
ber of the well-known hou.se of 
Pitcher & Manda, Short Hills, 
N. J. 

Ant . Roozen, Over~ceen. near 
Haarlem, \Holland ; Q American 
Agency, Mr. J. Ter Kuile, jj 
Broadway, N. Y. : — Hulsebosch 
Bros., Overoeeti, near Haarlem. 
American address, Englewood, 
N. J. : — The leading business 
of these firms is in “Holland 
bulbs,” i. €., tulips, crocus, 
hyacinths, and daffodils. Al- 
mo.st all our supply of these 
lovelyjflowers is imported from 
Holland^where they^ grow better 
than elsewhere. By purchasing 
direct from these growers one 
can be sure of having good .stock 


the seeds lose much of their the rudbecki.v orcone-flower. and of getting it at the lowest 

vitality and the plants do not preies. 


bloom till a year later. .Another 
decorative summer flower blooming 
alongside the hollyhock, is the tall 
larkspur with its beautiful .shades of 
blue rarely seen in any other flowers. 
Cut down after the first blooming is 
over, they' .send up a fresh supply of 
leaves and blossoms in late August. 
They are hard to raise from seeds but 
divisions of the root will increase the 
supply'. Speaking of midsummer 
flowers we must not forget to men- 
tion among the hardy varieties, 
Campanulas (bell flow'ters). Chamo- 
miles (Golden Marguerites), Iceland 
poppies, hardy Phlox, Gaillardias 
(blanket flowers), Blazing Star, Os- 
wego Tea Plant (horse mint), all free 
bloomers under the hot summer sun. 
When it comes to seed flowers, we like 
the old fashioned way of planting 
them, especially the coarser kinds, in 
the vegetable garden, — a row of gay 
zinnias down the garden path, an- 
other of yellow marigolds, and sweet 
peas among the beans and peas. After 


— lilies with Idooms erect, horizontal 
and drooping, some growing singly 
and others in a branching spire, a 
score together, an unbroken succe,s- 
sion from June to September, all 
beautiful and many deliciously fra- 
grant. As soon as the lovely madon- 
na lilies faded, out came the magnifi- 
cent longiflorums, or trumpet lilies, 
nearly a foot in length; the pink Kram- 
eri followed, then when these were 
drooping, out came the grand golden- 
banded lily of Japan (L. Auratum), 
the gay procession was brought up in 
late August with the deep rich pinks 
ofL. Speciosum. How the bees and 
butterfly revelled in the honey of these , 
flowers and when night shades fell 
I forth came the humming-bird moth 
for his share. There .seemed enough 
for one and all, for did not the butter- 
flies take a tip.sy flight when gorged 
with these sweets. 

To make a good lily Ijed, dig deep, 
and fill in two feet or more with peat 
mixed well with good garden .soil and 


'■ road side will supply clematis for 
the porch, also the fragrant shrub, the 
Clethra, the fields and woods many- 
pretty hardy flower.s — these with a 
few packets of seeds will make a home- 
ly front yard very- attractive. Our 
hardy garden plants are all or nearly 
all the wild flowers of some other 
country improved by cultivation. 

The Rudbeckia or cone- flower, of 
which, through the courtesy of Messrs. 
Pitcher & Manda, we give a fine 
illustration, is one of the strong- 
growing, free flowering hardy plants 
on which w'e may rely for a profusion 
of showy' flowers through the late 
summer and early autumn. There are 
several species, ranging in height from 
two to six feet and bearing flowers of 
yellow, orange or purple shades. 

September is now here — ‘ ‘ the 
month of tall weeds,” as Burroughs 
calls it ; the marigolds still bloom, 
and later will come the Cosmos and 
Chrysanthemums, but the first glory 
of summer has departed. We hope 


Now is the season to buy and plant 
these bulbs for s]iring blooming. 
The.se firms also offer a variety of 
other flower.s and plants. 

Edward Gillett, Southwick, Mass. 

— This dealer offers an especially 
large variety- of our best native orchids- 
and other flowers, ferns and bog-plants, 
as well as a general stock of hardy 
perennials, lilies and roses. Any one 
who has a brook or a bit of marshy 
land on his premises should look into- 
the matter and see how beautiful such 
a spot can be made by planting such 
flowers and ferns as Mr. Gillett deals 
in. 



Who loves a garden loves a greenhouse too. 

— Cowper. 

God the first garden made, and the fir.st city 
Cain, —Cowley. 
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best possible means of instructing 
the deaf, but since then 1 have come 
•to feel that all the deaf who can be 
taught to speak and lip-read should 
have that great advantage. At home 
I am able to make myself entirely 
intelligible bj- speech, and can fol- 
low vary well all that is said to 
me b}- mj* friends and relations 
by lip-reading. When travelling and 
shopping, too, I find my speech of 
real assistance. I should indeed be 
.sorry not to be able to sp)eak and lip- 
read now. At the same time 1 feel 
that the silent system must be retain- 
ed for some of the deaf, but I should 
like to .see them use spelling more 
freely than the}' do, in place of signs. ” 


year, but all fair minded intelligent 
readers thereof agree that, however 
just as the criticism may be, these 
papers for the deaf are doing a great 
work and one de.sen ing of gratitude. 
It is the easiest thing in the world 
to criticise and abuse anything, but 
comparatively few there are who look 
upon the other and good side. If 
you see anything you do not like, 
keep mum ; your friends may have a 
different opinion and j'our words 
hurt rather than help. 


deaf, whose self-sacrifice and devotion 
to the education of this afflicted class 
will ever be cherished and loved. 
They drifted from home, dear ones, 
ease, comfort, to administer loving 
instruction to the deaf. They' sought 
no promotion, they coveted no dis- 
tinction, they patiently lived and in 
the glory and midst of their life work 
they died. Their work was done, 
well done, 

I deem the annual honoring by the 
deaf of the birthdays of illustrious 
benefactors to be one of the most 
touching and fitting tributes to the 
dead and long nia}' the custom be 
observed in this country. Under- 
standin. 
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A DEAF CHESS EXPERT. 

The best knorvn deaf player in Kn- 
gland is Mr. Hossell, the chess editor 
of the British Deaf-Mute. 


as the deaf do, the full 
meaning of it, we see that it is not a 
mere holidaj', but a holiday' of the 
heart, offering the purest love to the 
memory of Gallaudet and his co- 
laborers, who lived and died that we, 
as a race of deaf people, might live 
in happiness and intelligence, in 
strength and prosperity. 


Jersey Deaf-Mute Society- 

Hold a Picnic— Mr. and Mrs. Hut- 
ton back— A few Pick-ut>s. 

There was nothing slow about the 
Second .Annual Picnic and Games of 
the New Jersey Deaf-Mute Society 
which was held at Roseville Park, 
Saturday, .August 31st. 

.As usual, the games, which w'ere 
run off before the rain fell, were of a 
pretty' high standard and enthused 
the crowd present to a high pitch of 
excitement. There was upwards of 
four hundred people present, the ma- 
jority' made* up of hearing people. 

The prizes w'ere of such an enticing 
nature that there was a sufficient 
number of entries to make each event 
more or less interesting. Summaries; 

One hundred yards Dash — Won by M. T. 

■ Solomon. > 

One-half mile Hun — Won byj. J. Hand. 

Putting the 16 lb. Shot — Won by .Arthur 
Izquierdo. 

Potato Race (Ladies) — Won by Mi»<» 
i Grace Redman. 

One mile Run — Won by M. T. Solomon. 

Tug-of H'ar — Won by the Society, having: 
j Fanwood a.'s opponents. 


Labor Day oft recalls to me the 
-deeds of those who have gone before. 
The labors of Gallaudet, Clerc, Peet, 
De 1 ’ Ep^e, Braidwood and others must 
be taken up as significant of the pro- 
gress of the deaf race of the world. 
Some few years ago as I stood in a 
street of New York watching the 


The fall terms in most of our insti- 
tutions have begun, also that of the 
National College for the deaf. Like- 
wise the same is true of the colleges, 
universities, academies, and semin- 


academies 
aries and grammar schools for the 
hearing. Last June an outpouring of 
graduates was made at our Institu- 
tions for the Deaf of young men and 
ready to begin the struggle 


Mr. Hos.sell has play'ed against some 
of the best chess players of the King- 
dom, among others Mr. Blackburn, 
the English champion, whom he won 
a game from, about two years ago. 

Mr. Hossell is also one of the lay- 
helpers of the Grosvenor Street Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, Manchester. 

Although it is believed by his 
parents that he lost his hearing at the 
age of four by an attack of sunstroke. 
Mr. Hossell himself is of opinion that 
he was born deaf. He does not re- 
member ever having been able to hear 
and speak, and his friends appear to 
have no recollection of having heard 
him speak at any time. .At the age 


women 

for existence and to take the place of 
their elders, who, about to die, salute 
them. Thus the good work goes on 
and for every craft setting out with 
flying streamers and full sails, destin- 
ed for the haven of success or the 
rocks of failure, another craft comes 
quickly down the river ready' to make 
the venture out upon uncertain waters. 
It is pleasant to notice from the re- 
ports made by the Educational and 
Industrial forces that, although the 
new methods practi.sed indicate a wide 
departure from the old, and have 
taken on a more practical and useful 
shape, the course of deaf-mute in- 
struction is distinctly' forward, and 
that young men and women are 
leaving their atma tuater hetter equip- 
ped for the struggle of life than ever 
before ; and this means a great deal. 


never can award tne lull meed 01 
praise due to them, who, as citizens, 
teachers and benefactors rendered 
services which are not recorded, e.x- 
cept in the books of the recording 
angel. There is no country where 
the deaf are taught that does not 
honor its deceased benefactors, whose 
■every thought, every' action, every 
word and love was for the benefit of 
the deaf. 

Over eighty years ago that labor of 
love and devotion to the deaf of this 
country was begun by Gallaudet and 
Peet. The battle for recognition was 
long, and untold difficulties encount- 
ered. Look at the deaf as a class to- 
■day : look at their educational insti- 
tutions ; look at the success accom- 
plished ; at the leaders of deaf-mute 
instruction today. Can 1 be criticised, 
in the light of this glorious result, 
that the most eloquent testimony lies 
in our benefactor’s graves ? It was 
they who taught us to be industrious, 
independent and manly ; it was they 
who taught us to shun the narrow 
cells of darkness and walk in the open 
rays of light and wisdom. 

To-day', however, like a great 
mountain chain, where the many- 
peaks rise into different altitudes, 
with a specific name for each, we can 
engrave the names of those whose 
iunselfish love and interest in the 


The picnic was a success both finan- 
cially and socially. 

The Committee of Arrangements 
were : Emil F. Scheifler. Chairman ; 
P'rank C. Lenox, John Black, John 
Linijjert and Edward Manning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Hutton have re- 
turned to .Arlington after an extensive 
tour in Great Britain and France. 

Miss Ella Eckel is stopping at her 
uncle’s in Newark. 

Mr. Chares Partington and family 
have moved to Chester, Pa. 

September 14th, a reception rvas 
tendered Mr. Hutton by his friends. 

.A surprise party was held at Mrs. 
Bothner's residence a few days ago. 

Ray Burdsall of Barnegat, N. J.. has 
been in town for a few days, on busi- 
ness and pleasure. Every mute is at 
work. It’s hard to find one idlehere- 
alxmts. 

The Hoboken club has disbanded. 

' .A finish, a foul and a fizzle has been 
, the unfortunate out -come of the In- 
1 temational Yacht races. Well, the 
' cup remains on this side for another 
vear. Good-bye, Dunraven. 

Peveril. 


Certain people who read, and write 
for the deaf-mute press, as a rule, are 
given more to the indulgence of criti- 
cism thereof than to the consideration 
of gratitude. The public never real- 
izes how much it owes to the ‘ ‘ little 
paper family.” For every wrong 
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CONFERENCE OF HEAD-MASTERS- ; 

It was Held in London and was | 
Largrely Attended. i 

I 

A Conference of Head Masters of 
Institutions and other workers for the 
education of the Deaf and “ Dumb, ” : 
was held at Exeter Hall, London, 
Jul}- 17, 18 and 19, 1895, Lord Egerton, 
ofTatton, the President of the late 
Royal Commission on the education 
of the blind, the deaf, &c., presiding. 

The Conference was largely attend- 
ed, although the general election, 
which happened unexpectedly at the ; 
time, caused the absence of many well i 
known workers for the deaf ; W. | 
Woodall, Esq., who would have | 
presided as on former occasions ; Mr. ' 
B. St. John Ackers, founder of the 
Ealing Training College for Teachers ^ 
of the Deaf, was also for this reason 
unavoidablj’ prevented from attend- 
ing, his valuable experience and 
opinion being much missed. 

Several interesting papers were read ; 
and discussed, and one on the train- 1 
ing and certification of teachers, b}- i 
Mr, W. H. Addison, concerning the ! 
difficulties of efficiently and thorough- ; 
ly training teachers of the deaf with a ■ 
view to meeting the increasing de- 
mand for such teachers, and extend- 
ing to the deaf, at least, the same ad- 
vantages as those alread}' granted to 
the hearing, was by no means the 
least interesting. 

One verj' noticeable fact was the i 
general gped feeling and rapproche- ' 
ment among those as.sembled, the ■ 
bitterne.ss so often seen in those whose 
life’s interest is in educational matters 
and who differ in detail was conspicu- 
ous b^- its absence. 

Many of the older teachers and 
others looking back to the Confer- 
ence of Head Masters held in 1877 
were speciall3’ struck with the verj- ; 
marked advance the pure oral S3-stem : 
had made since then. There was I 
hardh' one teacher or worker present ■ 
who did not add his or her personal 
testiraon3^ to the invaluable advantage 
to the deaf of all clas.ses and condi- 
tions of this teaching b3- speech. 
Even those teachers least in favor of 
it acknowledged that there was no 
question it was the best S3-stem 
“where it could be taught.’’ Nou\ '• 
the chief difierence of opinion among : 
teachers turns principalh- upon the , 
number of those who can be taught to i 
speak ; opinions var3dng from that of ! 
some of the old sign S3'stem teachers j 
who believe onl3' a certain percentage j 
of their pupils can be taught to speak, 
to that of the pure oral teachers w'ho ; 
go with the world-renowned Abbd I 
Tarra in believing that all, even 
pupils of weak intellect, can be taught i 
more b3' the pure oral than by any i 
other S3'stem. It was specially not- 
iceable that more than one of the 
older teachers, who had formerly 
doubted the teaching of speech being i 
of any practical use to their pupils ; 
3’et had, in deference to public opin- ! 


ion, been giving it atrial, had received 
their greatest encouragement and re- 
ward b3' finding how gratefull3' and 
touchingU" the parents of those who 
had onl3- been taught even a little 
speech and lip-reading, appreciated 
the boon. No higher testiraon3' or 
encouragement could be given to those 
in England working for this end. 

An interesting table of questions 
and answers was read b3' Mr. Howard, 
Head Master of the Yorkshire Insti- 
tution for the Education of Deaf and 
“ Dumb ” Children. These questions 
were to test the permanenc3' of the 
speech and-lip reading of the pupils 
after the educational period at the 
institution was over ; the result most 
satisfactorily and emphaticalK’ proved 
that the pupils communicated in their 
daih- working and social life b3^ speech 
and lip-reading. 

On the morning of the i8th, much 
interesting discussion took place on 
technical education for the deaf. In 
the afternoon, after a thoughtful and 
deepl3’ interesting paper b3- Mr. Bes- 
sant upon the ‘ ‘ Reorganization of the 
Conference,’’ in which he pointed out 
that one great “ National Associa- 
tion’’ would have far more power for 
good than, as at the present time, 
several associations — each with dif- 
ferent, though not necessaril3^ oppos- 
ing objects — it was decided that the 
committee of the present Conference 
and the committee of the “National 
Union of teachers of the Deaf and 
Dumb’’ should meet that evening 
and see if this object could not be 
carried out ; the result being that the 
following dar' the joint committees 
proposed to the Conference that for 
the future it should be merged into an 
association to be called “ The Na- 
tional Association of Teachens of the 
Deaf’ (the word “dumb’’ being alto- 
gether left out, for, as it was perti- 
nenth- observed, in this countr3* the 
Government themselves had decided 
the matter b3- making the Act “The 
Elementar3- Education (Blind and 
Deaf) Act.” That Lord Egerton, of 
Tatton, should be the President. A 
li.st of members and Hon. members 
was drawn up, representing the exist- 
ing training colleges, in.stitutions, 
L mdon and provincial school boards, 
public and private schools, &c., and 
containing besides man3’ influential 
and well known names of those in- 
terested in the deaf. The list will 
.shortl3' be published. 

On the 19th a ver3- valuable dis- 
cussion upon secoudar3' education for 
the deaf took place. Dr. Elliott giving 
it as his opinion that, with the in- 
creased higher standard of education 
for the deaf which we hope to get, 
there is no reason wh3' among the 
brighter pupils it should not be quite 
possible for .some of them eveutualU' 
to take scholarships in colleges for 
the hearing ; and he moved a Resolu- 
tion, the purport of which was that it 
is desirable facilities should be given 
b3- which pupils who are of exception- 


al abilit3‘ should have the advantage 
of a higher education afforded them. 

Another deepl3' interesting feature 
of the Conference , was a speech b3’ 
Mr. Banerji, a gentleman, a nativ'e of 
India, now stud3'ing under Mr. Van 
Praagh with a view to himself teach- 
ing in India.* 

In the beginning of this 3'ear a 
‘ ‘Union of Teachers of the Deaf on the 
Pure Oral S3’stem” was formed and a 
ver3’ interesting meeting was held at 
II Fitz Roy Square on July 18th, at 
which Dr. S3'mos Thompson, P.R.C. 
P. , etc. , etc. , gave the inaugural 
lecture, which was on the ‘ ‘ Medical 
and Ph3’siological Aspects of Pure 
Oral Teaching.” He dwelt most 
earnestlv’ on the health advantages, 
ph3-sical, mental and moral, of those 
taught b3' speech, and threw the 
weight of his great professional re- 
putation into the scale against those 
who, from the kindliest motives, at- 
tract numbers of adult deaf persons 
of both sexes together for services, 
lectures and social entertainments. 
The meeting was thronged and the 
invitation, which w’as issued to 
the members of the Conference, to 
attend, w'as ver3- largel3' accepted. 
Altogether the prospects of the edu- 
cation of the deaf in England look 
fair and hopeful, and it is earnestl3’ 
to be hoped that the encouragement 
hitherto obtained b3’ results and in 
face of great difficulties ma3^ stimulate 
all teachers and workers to renewed 
effbrts, and the steadilj' achieving of 
a higher standard. 


* We give 'below a full report of Mr. 
Banerji’s address at Dublin, covering the 
same ground. 

THE DEAF OF INDIA, 


An Interesting Paper Read at the 

British Congress of Deaf-Mutes. 

BY BABU JAMIXI NATH BANERJI. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men : — I thank 3-ou from the bottom 
of my heart for j-our kind invitation 
to attend this Congress, The cordial 
reception that j'ou have accorded to 
me, though I am but a humble serv- 
ant of the cause to wdiich j-ou have 
devoted j-our superior intelligence 
and energj’, will never be effaced from 
my memorj*. * * * Now, ladies 

and gentlemen, going, as I am, to 
speak in a language that is not m3' 
own, I hope 3 0U will kindl3‘ lend me 
3'our indulgent hearing. On m3- own 
part, I shall tr3- to be as brief as pos- 
sible. The people of India think 
there must be some malformation in 
the vocal organs of the deaf-mutes. 
They do not know that their dumb- 
ness or rather mutene.ss is but the 
result of deafness. Nor do the3' be- 
lieve the deaf-mutes are capable of 
receiving an3' instruction. Societ3’, 
buried under religious prejudice, looks 
upon them as onl3' a little better than 
low'er animals. * * * Scarcel3’ 

are the3’ called or made mention of 
1)3- their own names, 3'et people call 
their pet dogs or cats b3’ sweet names. 
They make mention of them bj- a 


word, which to translate into English 
would mean Dumb, as if it were a 
proper name. When more than one 
member of a famil3' suffers from this 
affliction, the3' are called “the elder 
Dumb” and “ the 3-ounger Dumb. ” * 
* * The number of this afflicted 
class of people in India is overwhelm- 
ing. B3- the la.st census (1891) it has 
been estimated at one hundred and 
ninet3'-six thousand eight hundred 
and sixt3'-one. Nearlj' two hundred 
thousand ! But I am prettj- sure the 
number is much larger than this, and 
for these reasons ; — Firstl3', because 
there w'as no special arrangement 
made to take the census of anj' of the 
afflicted classes. In fact, the whole 
census arrangement \\’as defective in 
nian3- wa3's which it is needless to 
discuss here. Secondl3', because both 
the Hindus and Mohammedans keep 
' their women in seclusion, and it is 
rather difficult to get anj' information 
about them, Thirdhy because people 
think it is a disgrace to the family 
I when anv- of its members suffer from 
an3- organic defect, so that the3' al- 
; waj's tr3- to keep it a secret. * * ■*■ 

I But whatever the number ma3- be — 

; two hundred thousand or more — the 
question natural^’ suggests itself, 
i ho-w nian3' schools are there for them ? 
I am sure the answer will be starling 
news to 3’ou. There are but two very 
small schools for the education for 
these nearl3’ two hirndred thousand 
suffering souls. Thanks to the gen- 
I erosit3' and godliness of Bishop 
Jleurin, to whom Boniba3', among 
man3- other things, is indebted for its 
School for the Deaf. This was the 
first school of its kind in India. It 
was started in 1884 with two bo3'S. 
About 25 children, all bo3-s, are re- 
I ceiving instruction there now. **->*- 
! The Calcutta School was also start- 
ed with only' two boys in May', 1893. 
Within the short space of two y'ears 
the school has risen into importance, 
having on its roll about 20 children — 
boys and girls. The method of in- 
struction in both the schools is what 
is technically' termed the ‘ ‘ German 
System ” or the “Oral Method. “ 
The Calcutta school is connected on 
entirely' catholic principles. The 
committee of management is a heter- 
ogeneous body', counting among its 
members Hindus, Mohammedans, and 
Christians, officials and non-officials. 
The children, too, profess different 
religions, two of them being Cliris- 
, tians. It may' be of some interest to- 
' you, ladies and gentlemen, to hear a 
little about the attitude of Government 
I towards their education. In the year 
1 886 the Secretary of State for India 
forwarded certain proposals of the 
Roy'al Commission, of which your 
worthy president was a member, and 
before whom the distinguished broth- 
er of your guest from New Y’ork gave 
evidence, for the consideration of the 
Government of India. The Govern- 
ment, w'ith the help of provincial 
j governments, came to the conclusion 
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I believe, after a serious deliberation 
of a few minutes, that the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commis.sion 
were unsuitable to India. Do not 
suppose, ladies and gentletnen, it was 
becwise India is a hotter country 
than England, for temperature has 
nothing to do with education. But 
the Government had their reasons ; 
they said, “family system in India 
has caused it be generally recognized 
as an obligation by all able-bodied 
persons to provide for the support of 
those members of their family who, 
from congenital or other defects are 
unable to earn their own livelihood. 
The State has, moreover, not yet suc- 


lation in India ; the3’ would all die of 
starvation. Exit see how well do 
they provide for the suffering brothers 
and sisters, when millions of the pop- 
ulation of India live on one meal a 
da^'. This is no exaggeration ; I 
sa\- it on the authority of Sir William 
Hunter. But, ladies and gentlemen, 
allow me to ask yon a question in con- 
nection with this. Is it for bread and 
butter onl v that 3-011 send 3-our child- 
ren to school ? I am sure vour answer 
will be in the negative. If education 
does not open the mind and widen 
the heart, if it does not teach us the 
duties of life, above all, if it does not 
bring n.s nearer to God. it is not worth 


education is e.xceptionalU' expen.sive. 
I think b3' this the Government mean 
that it is not a .safe and proper invest- 
ment. as the deaf-mutes cannot earn 
as much money as is spent for their 
education. * ♦ * Well, I have no 

statistics to sa3- 3113- thing against 
this seeiningH' jxlausible argument. 
I hope some of 3'ou will kindU- en- 
lighten me on this point. As to the 
.second half of it, let me ask 3-011 i.s it 
true that the deaf-mutes at best only 
verv imperfectly respond to the call 
of education. 

But I have no fear in this quarter. 
The statement has been made rather 
late in the da3- ; we need not go far to 


ba3' School is basking under the gov 
ernnient patronage of 100 rupees £ 
month, i.e., a little over £^. Mind, 
this does not cover their house rent. 
The Calcutta School is not only- the 
result of private enterprise, but the 
result of humble efforts of three very 
insignificant persons like me. It 
would savour of egotism to speak'' 
highly- of them as I am one of their 
nuiuljer ; on the other hand it would 
be ungrateful not to prai.se those who 
have been working with me, who 
ha\e devoted their time and energy' 
for no mentionable remuneration to 
the cause to which y-ou have const 
crated y-our superior intelligence am ^ 


Teachers and Pri*ii.s of the Caeci- 

ceeded in securing the instruction in the trouble. Do y-ou think yourselves 
rudiments of learning for those clas- superior to the Zulus only because 
■ses who suffer from no natural dis- y ou know better means of earning 
qualification. As general primary- your living ? * * ♦ 

education is still very backward , It would be tantamount almost to 
among the mas.ses, the Government sin to think so. Yes, it is too true 
•of India consider that it would be that “general ])riniary- education is 
premature to incur an expenditure ' still \cry- backwaid among the 
in endeavoring to train persons who masses’ ' in India. Rut do not the 
could at best only- very imperfectly 1 deaf-mutes foim part of the ma.sses ? 
respond to the efforts made on their Do you exclude them when you spe.ak 
behalf, and whose education is excep- of the population of India? \\ hy- 
tionaily expensive. ” Now let us te.st should they not have their share of 
these arguments and see how far they- educaiion ? Their last, but most 
.stand. I quite acknowledge that the important argument, is that the edu- 
able-bodied members of every Indian i cation of the deaf is “ exceptionally- 
family consider it a duty to provide expensive, ” and that they “at best 
for the disabled members, else we only- very imperfectly respond to the 
would not hear of a deaf-mute ix>pu- efforts made on their behalf.” Their 

I 
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disprove it. Does nut this very- As- influence. * •» * * 

sociatioii, under whose aus])ices we Yet the (Government of Bengal had 
have met, which has invited men from not a copper to spare in aid of this 
theUnited States. Canada, and Turkey, infant institution. ■*• * » 

and the different parts of the British Our Committee at Calcutta applieti 
Isles, to discuss matter.-x coacerning to the Government for aid. and the 
the welfare of the deaf, an Association application was. I t>elieve. stronglv 
of which the members are mostly- recommended by- the Director of 
deaf-mutes, and which has been or- Public Instruction. But the Goveru- 
ganized by the deaf themselves, does ment gave the hungry- people a stone 
it not give a “ direct lie ” to the above instead of bread. line from the 
.statement ? These are the words of Lieutenant Governor’s reply- will tell 
the mo.st enlightened Christian gov- you of the quite indifterent and un- 
emment. ***** sympathetic nature of the man who 
Plowever, never were the Gover- is lording it over ns in Bengal. His 
ment of India altogether uncharitable Honor said, “in its present initial 
in their words. They- decided to help stage the school should be maintained 

private enterprise in the shape of 

monthly grants in aid, and the Bom- (Continued on page^.) 
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We under.stand that President Gal- 
audet has generously offered to Mr, 
Baneiji, of Calcutta, a F'ellowship in 
Gallaudet College, so that he niay 
receive gratuitously the instruction 
and training which will fit him to do 
the great work which we believe lies 
before him in educatitig the deaf 
chidren of India. 


Mr. William T. Jenkixs, of Bos- 
ton, a brother of our Principal, is now 
in the wilderness of northern Maine, 
on a hunting trip. It is believed that 
his part}- are the first white men, e.v- 
cept professional trappers, to penetrate 
*^his region. Mr. Jenkins has promis- 
*■ ^ future number of the SiLExT 

vVoRKER an article on the moo-se, a 
subject on which he is qualified to 
speak, by experience as a successful 
hunter. 


Ix order to have a more complete 
and e.xact record of the cost of run- 
ning the institution, our Board have 
created a new position, that of clerk, 
whose duties are to keep account of 
every detail in regard to goods order- 
ed, received and consumed. The sys- 
tem devised is as complete as it is 
possible to make it, and will show ju.st 
what has been used • ‘ down to the last 
button on a gaiter.” The lady se- 
lected to fill the place is Miss Carrie 
S. Conger, of Elizabeth. She has al- 
ready entered on her duties and has 
made a very favorable impression on 
every one. 


We are indebted to Francis B. Lee 
Esq., of this city, for the following 
interesting item in regard to what 
was, we believe, the earliest venture 
in deaf-mute journalism. Our recol- 
lection is that Mr. Backus finally sold 
the Radii to Mr. Rider, who changed 
the name of the paper to the Deaf- 


Mutes' Journal, and the paper now i 
published under that name in New j 
York is the direct successor of the 
Radii: 

The Radii, was .started late in 18,36 or 
in January 18,37, by Levi 8. Backus, a deaf I 
a> d dumb man, at Canajoharie, N. Y. The \ 
New Yorker, Horace Greeley’s early paper, ; 
under date of February 4, 18,37, say.s of this ' 
paper; "The editorials are sententious and | 
sensible, his selections judicious and his i 
journal every way respectable » « » 

We recommend him to the protection and 
richly deserved favor of the public.” 


The Congress of the British Deaf 
and Dumb Association was held at 
Dublin on the 6th to 9th of August, 
inclusive. 

America was represented by Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, of New York, 
and Rev. J. M. Koehler, of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. T. S. McAloney', of Alabama 
and Mr. and Mrs. Hutton of New 
Jersey. 

Perhaps the most uoteworthj- feat- 
ure of the Congress was the very ear- 
nest and touching address made by a 
Hindoo gentleman, the Babu Jamini 
Nath Banerji, Principal of the Cal- 
cutta School for the Deaf, which we 
give, condensed, in another column. 

It posses.ses exceptional interest for 
the general reader at this time when 
the u.sefulness of foreign missions is 
so generally que.stioned, as showing 
how far Christian ideas as to the edu- 
cation of the affiicted classes have 
penetrated into the Hindoo mind. 

We remember being told by a 
gentleman who went to India some 
forty years ago for the purpose of 
studj'ing the condition of the people, 
that the nearest approach to a chari- 
table in.stitution that he saw there 
was a hospital for sick cows. Surely 
the leaven of Christianity must be 
working when a native of that country- 
can .speak as Mr. Banerji does. 

A very pleasing incident of the 
Congress was the presentation to Dr. 
Gallaudet, by the members, of an ad- 
dress of congratulation on his recent 
golden wedding. The address was 
beautifully illuminated by Marcus 
Ward & Co., and was expressed in 
the most gratifying manner. Dr. 
Gallaudet replied with grace and feel- 
ing. The occasion was highly suc- 
cessful and the next Congress is to be 
j held in London in 1897. 


The importance of artificial water- 
ing of the soil, its absolute necessity 
over large parts of the earth’s cultivat- 
ed surface, are familiar to every one. 
In Egypt, Assyria, India, and Peru 
extensive works for irrigating were 
built long centuries before the birth 
of Christ. Within our own memory 
large tracts in Southern California. 

1 Colorado, Utah and other parts of our 
semi-arid states have been redeemed 
from sterility and made exceedingly 
fruitful by this means. 

Of late considerable attention has 
been given to the question of irriga- 
tion in the Eastern States. Although 


the yearly’ rainfall is abundant, averag- ■ 
ing forty to forty-five inches, it comes 1 
mostly at the wrong time, the greatest I 
precipitation being in winter when 
the water simply’ runs to waste. In ! 
summer when the rain is needed for 
the growing crops, there is almost | 
every year a drought which cuts down 
the yield of the crops from a fourth 
to a half of what would be yielded with 
a proper distribution of rain. It is 
now proposed to build reserx’oirs at 
the head of some of the valleys in the 
most fertile parts of Ohio to distribute 
water to the lower lands in the time of ; 
drought. It may be news to some of 
our readers that irrigation has been 
for many years practised in rainy Eng- 
land, with the result of more than 
doubling the yield of grass. Wheth- 
er it can be made to pay with us is to 
lie seen, but the experiment seems to 
be worth trying. 


It is noticeable that in the Con- j 
vention of .\merican In.structors of i 
the Deaf, the feeling was decidedly in . 
favor of the combined system, while I 
in the London meeting of Head 
^Masters, the oral system was em- 
phatically endorsed. At the .same 
time it would appear that the Congress ; 
of the Deaf at Dublin was by no ; 
means opposed to the use of manuai ! 
methods. 

It is gratifying to observe that 
American .Schools and their results I 
are spoken ofin the very highest terms. | 
It is only fair, however, to notice | 
that our schools receive and our 
societies of the deaf generally select 
as delegates, a class of persons who 
in Europe are, we believe, not recog- 
nized in any way as belonging to the 
same class as the deaf and dumb. 

We refer to the .so called “semi- 
mutes” — those who had become fami- 

1 

liar with sjioken language before 
losing their hearing. 

In some cases, men who have even 
carried their education to the level 
of collegiate .study before becoming 
deaf have represented deaf - mute 
societies in an international congress 
of the deaf. Still, even allovx-ing for 
the advantage thus given to the 
American Schools, we believe it is 
true that our highest level is higher 
then the be.st foreign work and our 
average is far above the average of 
European .schools. 

This result is in part due to the 
originality and itu’entivene.ss of our 
teachers, but largely to the generosity 
of our legislatures which provide far 
more liberally for the deaf than 
other governments would ever think 
of doing. 

The excellent sketch of the famous 
teacher of the deaf and author of 
valuable works on their education, 
which we print in this issue, was 
written for the Silext Worker by 
a gentleman who is intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Arnold and with 
his w'ork. i 


The excellent engraving of Mr, 
Arnold which illustrates the article is. 
kindlj- lent us by the Volta Bureau, 
whose kind assistance in many waj’S- 
we take pleasure in acknowledging. 

The report of the address of Mr. 
Banerji at the Dublin Congress is 
condensed from that excellent paper, 

‘ ' The British Deaf-Mute, ' ' in which it 
appeared verbatim as delivered. The 
report of the meeting in London of 
the Head Masters of English schools 
for the deaf appears in our columns 
exclu.siveh'. We take pleasure in 
pre.senting three such interesting and 
valuable papers pertaining to the 
welfare of the deaf of foreign parts 
and we trust that the intelligent deaf 
and their friends will appreciate these 
instructive articles. 


We are verj’ sorry to have to state 
that Prof. Nicholas Murraj’ Butler 
has felt obliged to resign his place on 
the State Board of Education, on 
which he had served for several years, 
filling — one might say as a matter of 
course — the place of Chairman of the 
Committee on Education. 

Dr. Butler’s eminence in the educa- 
tional field is too well known through- 
out this country, and wherever the 
science and art of teaching are studi- 
ed, to need enlarging upon. 

His unu.sual capacity for affairs is 
perhaps not s<.' generally known, but 
has been gladly recognized by those 
familiar with his work for the schools- 
of New Jerse}-. 

Not less remarkable, and certainly 
mo.st highly deserving of honor, are 
the singleness of purpose with which 
he has worked for the best interests 
of education, and his ab.solute inac- 
cessibilitj- to motives of personal in- 
terest or political expediency in rela- 
tion to this cause. 

In spite of the pressure of other 
numerous and important duties. Dr. 
Butler always found time to give to- 
the work of the Board and especially 
of his committee the careful thought 
w’hich it demands, illustrating the 
truth of the old .saying ; “ If you want 
an\’ thing done, get a busy man to do 
it.” 

It would not, of cour.se, be fair to give 
Dr. Butler all the credit for the very 
great improvements in the educational 
system of the State during his term of 
service, but we are sure that all his. 
colleagues on the Board and all who 
have been concerned in bringing 
about these improvements will agree 
that the success of these movements- 
owes much to Dr. Butler’s wisdom 
and energy and to the authority with 
which he is entitled to speak on mat- 
ters pertaining to education. His 
courtesy and his interest in the edu- 
cation and welfare of the deaf are 
gratefullj’ acknowledged by the 
writer. 

He is succeeded on the Board by 
Hon. Francis Scott, of Paterson. 


LOCAL NEWS. 


— Miss Lentz, of Philadelphia, was ^ 
one of our deaf visitors this month. | 
She is a very pleasant and charming 
young lady. 

— The re-opening of the present 
school year was made memorable by 
three of the hottest days that Trenton 
has experienced this summer. 

— Dr. Quackenbos and Miss Edith 
Brown leave ns. Miss Martha C. 
Kincaide of Mas.sachusetts has been 
appointed a teacher. She has had ex- 
cellent training and is highly lecom- 
mended. 

— George L. Rejuiolds, editor of the 
Deaf-Mutes' Advocate, of Malone, X. 
Y., visited the school earl3- in Sep- 
tember. lie thinks we have a fine 
and well equipped industrial build- 
ing. 

— Harry Smith, who left school last 
June has secured a good po.sition in 
the printing establishment of Cresse 
& Roberts on Xorth Broad Street in 
this citj’. He often drops in to see 
the boys, whirling awaj- again on his 
wheel after a brief chat. 

— The Board have caused an area 
to be dug around the new building, 
to prevent dampness in the basement 
and to improve the light. Unfortn- 
nateU' the work was not begun in time 
to be finished before the term began, 
but no serious inconvenience has re- 
sulted. 

— Mi.ss Trask, a graduate of the 
Hemenwa\‘ School in Bo.ston, has 
been emploj'ed as an assistant in- 
structor in geunnastics at the Xormal 
School, and will also have charge of 
the gj-mna.stic work at this .school. 
The sj'stem to be employed is that 
known as the Swedish system. 

— The long drought has made a 
great change in the looks of Trenton 
and especiallj" of our school grounds. 
The trees are alreadj' half strippe<l of 
their leaves, and ever\- thing looks 
parched and dead. There has been 
no rain since earl\- August. 

— Mi.ss Kincaide, who came to us at 
the opening of the present term, has 
been obliged, bj- the alarming condi- 
tion of her mother's health, to resign 
and go to her home in Quinc3-, Mas- 
sachusetts. Jliss Mar3' D. Tilson, of 
Randolph, Vermont, has been engaged 
and will begin her duties on October | 
ist, when Jliss Kincaide leaves. 

— Mr. Washington Houston stop- 
ped in Trenton on his wa3- to New 
York, recenth'. He is a printer in 
Philadelphia and has held the .same 
position twent3'-one 3'ears, which 
speaks well for his skill, honest3' and 
integrit3'. He takes an active interest 
in all affairs of the deaf and is much 
respected where he lives. 

i 

— The C3'cling craze has struck our ! 
school hard. Of our teachers, Mrs. 
Keeler is already an accomplished 
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rider and Miss Bunting is learning 
and will soon use the ‘ • silent .steed ’ ’ 
on her wa3’ to and from school. Mrs. 
Smith finds a plea.sant change from 
her duties in the hospitals in a brisk ; 
spin on the avenue. 

— It is a little singular that many 
of the oflicers and others who were 
ver3- closeh- at the school last 3-ear 
have suffered from neiiralgic or simi- 
lar illne.ssthis vacation. Mrs. M3-ers, 
Miss Fitzpatrick, Mr. Jenkins and 
Mr. Hearnen have all had their turn, 
but we are glad to sa3- the3’ are all 
now in perfect health. 

Vacation Kchoes. i 

— Supervisor B. H. Sharp spent his I 
two months on a farm in this State. ' 

— Misses P'lorence and Edith Brown ; 
went to Madison, X. Y., for the greater i 
part of the summer. 

— Miss Virge Bunting recuperated i 
at Larchmont, X. Y., on the Sound, 
and at Asbur3- Park, X. J. 

— Mrs. Elizabeth M. Smith found 
health aud^ pleasure at Mt. Pocono, 
Pa., and at Atlantic Cit3% X. J. | 

— Miss Hendershot also attended the 
convention, but spent the rest of the 
summer with friends in Michigan. 

— Cecil Toft camped out on the 
Delaware with a paTt3' of friends for 
two weeks. Camping out is an old 
favorite with him. 

— A. Graham Hallock had a delight- 
ful two weeks on LakeCa3-uga, X. Y., 
where he has a .summer cottage which 
he built a few 3-ears ago. 

— Mi.ss E.stelle De3- spent five weeks 
at Catskill, X. Y. She had plea.sant 
compain- in the person of Miss Christ- 
mas, of the Philadelphia School. 

— Mrs. Lola Swartz had charge of 
the homeless children at Ocean Grove, i 
The children enjo3-ed bathing verv 
much and look considerabh- tanned. 

— Mr. and !Mrs. G. S. Porter and 
bab3- Cornie had a good time at the 
Catskill Mountains and at Ocean 
Grove. The3- were accompanied b3- 
Mrs. Porter’s mother. 

— l\Irs. ihers, the matron, went to 
the Catskill Mountains the first few 
weeks, afterwards going to the sea- 
shore. Her little bo3- Mercer, went 
with her. The combination worked 
well. 

— Mrs. Rosa Keller sojourned at 
West Candor, in Xew York State. 
She indulged in the delightful exercise 
of riding a bic3-cle. which she pur- 
chased at the close of school. 

— Mr. Jenkins has formed a class 
of girls in printing. It will be useful 
to them in learning language. The3- 
will have three lessons in printing 
and three lessons in sewing every 
week. 

— Mr. R. B. Llo3-d remained in Tren- 
ton all summer, but found plent3- of 


amusement in hunting [up micro- 1 
scopical specimens and struggling for' 
supremac3- over his Michigan op- 
ponent in his favorite game — chess. I 

— Steward Hearnen, on account of 
sickness, gave up a contemplated trip 
to Europe. Instead he went to Bos- 
ton for a short time and to other places j 
now and then. .\s he had to direct | 
the work of cleaning, painting and re- 
pairing the .school buildings, he could 
not leave for a long sta3-. 

— Mr. Jenkins attended the' Con- 
vention in Flint, but spent the rest of 
his vacation at his summer home in ' 
Englishtown. X. J., with his famih-. 
He takes great interest in raising 
fine flowers, and plumes himself on a 
bloom of Japan iris which measured i 
II inches, and on an auratum liU- 
whichmeasured izji inches across. 


THE DEAF OF I>iDIA, I 

I 

( Continued from page 7. ) ; 

b3- public charit5*, and when its scope j 
of usefulness increa.ses Government ! 
should render its assi.stance. ' ’ I can- ! 
not even guess when the Government I 
will think the scope of usefulness of| 
the school has increa.sed. If it de- \ 
pends on the number of children, it j 
has increased in two vears time from ; 

■' i 

two to twent3-. And we could have | 
as many more if onh- we had mone3- ] 
enough to provide for them. * * ! 

If the condition of deaf-mutes in j 
India is miserable, the condition of 
deaf women is worse that that of their ■ 
suffering brothers. Shut up within 
the limited area of a wretched house, 
not knowing an3-thing of the world, 
and having but a few .self- invented 
signs for communication, they nat- 
uralU- become a little peevish, and 
3-0U can easih- understand how the3- 
are looked down upon b3- the other 
members of the famih-, and how the3- 
are sneered at In- their neighbours, i 
We have had many ajiplications from 
the guardians of such afflicted girls, ; 
but as 3-et we have not lieen able to 
open a separate class for them for 
want of funds. Onh- the other da3- I 
had a letter from our Secretar3- at 
Calcutta, telling me that two little 
girls — one Hindoo and one Chri.stiau : 
— have joined our school. But I can ■ 
assure 3-ou tlie3- will not continue ' 
long unless separate arrangement is ' 
made for them. Xow. ladies and, 
gentlemen, such is the state in which ■ 
two hundred thousand of 3-our fellow ; 
subjects— 3- our deaf brothers and ■ 
sisters in India — are situated ; such is I 
' their social position, such is howthe3- ! 
\ are provided for, and such is the ■ 
, attitude of Government towards their 
education. At the close of this en- : 
lightened nineteenth centur3-, when 
steam and electricit3- have well nigh ! 
annihilated di.stance. when you talk 
and laugh and even sing to each other 
from one end of this bus3- metropolis 
to the other, when 3-011 hear Mr, Glad- 
stone’s voice anvwhere, ■* * We in 


India are seperated 113- an immeasi 
able gulf from onr next door neig 
hours. Do 3-0U think it is pitiable 
It is a disgrace to humanit3- and 
requires an immediate lifting up. 

I wish I had two hundred thousar 
mouths and could plead for each on 
of m3- suffering countr3-men separati 
h- and at the same time. You ha^ 
done a great deal for India. In tl 
words of an Indian orator, “ to hai 
found a great and ancient nation sun 
in the depths of superstition, to ha\ 
raised them to a higher level of civi' 
ization, and to have communicated t 
them the pulsations of a new life, ar 
titles to glor3' all 3-our own.” ,\ da^ 
was when India was indeed the cradl*^ 
of civilization, the home of learning 
and of arts. Those da3-s are long gone 
b3-. Even at this distant date we think 
of those da3-s with a feeling of pride 
and affection. Centuries of misgovern- 
ment and of the domination of a 
priestly order, to which, fortunatel3-or 
unfortunateK-, I have the honour to 
belong, brought on their legitimate 
results. But it is 3 011 who have again 
roused us into our sense of national 
glor3-. You have communicated the 
Promethean spark of life into the dead 
bones of eastern societ3-. Under 3-our 
au.spices we are enjo3-ingthe blessings 
of peace and orderly Government, 3-ou 
have conferred upon us the inestim- 
able boon of higher English educa- 
tion, and the pricele.ss gift of a free 
press and free di.scussion, * * * j 
533- 3-0U have done much to raise a 
fallen nation, but much more .still 
remains to be done. Allow me, ladies 
and gentlemen, to beg of 3-ou to lend 
me 3-our helping hand, so that we 
nia3- together do at least a little of 
what remains undone. I feel no em- 
barrassment in making this appeal 
but I do so with the fullest confideiii 
that some heart, at least, imbued with 
Christian sympatln- and love for neigh- 
bors, for so we are. will readih- re- 
spond. From 1113- deaf friends I shall 
expect natural S3nipath3-. * * * 

To the hearing part of niv audience I 
shall sa3- : think of a railwa3- 
journe3- of a few hours, where 3011 
have no friends to talk to or no books 
to read. How tedious it is ! Xow 
transfer this tedium of a few hours to 
the life-long journey of a benighted 
soul, who is roaming in this beautiful 
garden of God. but has not the slight- 
est knowledge of His love and care. 
It is needless for me to expatiate on 
their suffering before a Christian 
audience. 1 am afraid I have already- 
taken too much of 3-our valuable 
time. Before I take 1113- seat, allow 
me to thank 3-011 for 3-our kind atten- 
tion. I take this opportunit3- to 
thank those who have signeil the 
lietition to the Queen. * ♦ i 

thank 3-ou all on m3- own behalf, on 
behalf of the committee of manage- 
ment of the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb 
School, and on behalf of the two 
hundred thousand deaf-mutes who 
cannot speak for themselves. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM 

Conducted by R. B. Lloyd, A.B, 




work given on this page this 
^ month is part of tliat sent to 
the Flint covention. Most of it 
^ already appeared scattered 
ough the Silent Workers of the 
''■it three j'ears. We are satisfied 
it the methods are good, but are 
iking for still better ways and 
;ans of drawing out the young idea, 
e are wedded to no single .si'steni ; 
'low us a betterway and we will aban- 
m our old one. We shall tr}' all 
nsible methods and hold fast to that 
hich is best. The same treatment 
ill not succeed with all minds. The 
■acher of the deaf must be fruitful in 
ivices and, the more of these he has, 

I le greater good he can do to the 
reater number. He cannot merely 
it and hear recitations as he might 
o in a class compo.sed of hearing 
hildren. He must teach with all 
is might. The teacher of the deaf 
.'ho can teach succe.ssfully, either 
I nanually or orally as best fits the 
I .a.se, everi- child that is brought to 
I lira is a teacher indeed. r. b. l. 


1 Object I.eMMoiiH. 

' Children tell anything they see. 

I'eacher leads them to see more. In 
' ill cases the object is before the pu- 
1 oil. 


A PIN. 

i I. It is a pin. 

2. It is made of wire. 

3. It is for fastening clothes. 

4. It is in the paper. 

It is nice. 

' 6. It is round. 

7. It is small. 

k It is about one inch long. 
9. It is white. 

10. It is u.seful. 

11. It has a head. 

12. It has a point. 

13. It is hard. 

14. It is light. 

„ 15. It is smooth. 

‘ II. 


stripes are white and seven are red. 
It is about six inches long and four 
inches wide. It is made of cloth. It 
is fastened to a small stick. It is the 
flag of the United States. Hurrah 
for the flag ! 

The Principal. 

1. What is his name? 

2. Is he tall or short ? 

3. Is he stout ? 

4. Does he wear a beard ? 

5. Does he wear glasses ? 

6. What color is his hair ? 

7. Is he an old man ? 

8. Has he any children ? 

9. Can he hear. 

10. Does he live at the school ? 

11. Do I'ou like him ? 

12. Is he strict? 

13. Can he make signs ? 

Directions like the following are 
written on separate slips of paper and 
the slips are mixed. The teacher 
then draws a slip and gives it to a 
pupil who reads it and performs the 
direction before the class and the pu- 
pils then describe the action in writ- 
ing. This is better than writing the 
direction on the black-board or spell- 
ing it before the class : "' ! 

1. Ask Tillie if she has my knife. 

2. Ask Mary for a crayon' 

3. .'\sk Walter to shut the window, 

4. Ask John where Mr. Jenkins 
lives. 

5. Take a crayon out of the box and 
write your name on the black-board. 

6. Turn the basket upside down 
and sit on it. 

7. Get upon the table and jump off. 

8. Shake hands with ever\- other 

boy here. ' I 

9. Put your tongue in your cheek i 

and roll your eyes. ' | 

I 

Pillltifc Blaiika. 

To accustom the pupil to put the 
proper form of the verb after the sub- 
ject and to teach the distinction in the 
use of such words as m and ifito, off 
and on, behind and under, etc. 

I, 

has have 


IV, 

( Blanks to be filled by the pttpil, ) 
I. W'hen I was a little boy, — 


2. W’hen I go to town, 


3. WUien it rains, 


4. If I should fall into the water, 


5. If I were sick, . 

6. because he 

broke a window. 

7. — because it 

rained hard. 

8. I would if . 

9. I will if . 

10. He bought a new hat before 


Queatious to be Completed. 


I. 

Are you 


? 

2. 

Are y-our 


? 

3- 

Are any- 


? 

4- 

Are they- 

— 

? 

5' 

Can you 

— 

? 

6. 

How do 


> 

7- 

How did 


? 

8. 

Can y our 


? 

9- 

Does your — 


> 

10 . 

Where does — 


7 

11 . 

When did — 


7 

12 . 

When will — 


7 

13- 

Where is 

— 

7 

14- 

Did 

_? 



Question Popers ■with Answers. 

1. What is a horse for? 

2. W'hat kind of tail has he? 

3. What kind of shoes does he 
i wear ? 

4. Wh\’ does he wear iron shoes ? 

5. W'hat kind of feet has he ? 

6 . W'hat does he eat ? 

7. W'hat does he drink ? 

8. Can you drive a horse ? 

9. W'hat is the man who shoes 
horses ? 

10. How does he fasten the shoes ? 

11. W^hat is a babi'-horse called ? 

ANSWERS. 

1. He is for drawing wagons, carts, 
carriages, sleigh.s, boats, etc. 

2. It is made of many ver\' long 
hairs like a woman’s hair. 

3. He wears iron shoes. 

4. To protect his feet. 

5. He has round hard feet. 

6. He eats hay, grass, corn, bread 
and other things. 

7. He drinks water. 

8. Yes, Sir, I can do it. 

9. He is called a blacksmith. 

10. He fastens them on with nails. 

11. It is called a colt. 

Pictures. 


A BUTTON. 

C i 

I It is a button. It is made of gla.ss. ' 
^ It is for fa.stening clothes. It has : 
four holes. It is white. It belongs | 
to the school. It is pasted to the 1 
paper. It is thick. It is not one 

(inch across. It is round. It is use- 
ful. It is small. It will break. 

III. 

A STAMP. 

[ It is a stamp. It cost two cents. 

, It is red. It has Washington’s pict- 
ure. It is about one inch long. It is 
' almost one inch wide. It is cancelled. 

1 It cannot be used again. It is a Unit- 
ed States stamp. It is to put on a 
letter. 

IV. 

A FLAG. 

This is a flag. It has thirteen 
stripes and many stars. Six of the 


1. I a watch. 

2. Cows horns, 

3. James black eyes. 

4. Cats sharp claws. 

5. Mary and Emma long hair. 

II. 

eat eats 

1. A horse hay. 

2. Chickens seeds. 

3. She bread. 

4. W'e meat. 

5. They grass. 

III. 

I put a box the table. 

He took a book the table. 

John threw a sponge the bas- 

ket. 

Mary put her hand the hook. 

She hid the book the door. 

Annie has a nut her pocket. 

John saw a squirrel the fence. 

A snake hid a .stone. 


[Children tell anyth in^ they see. Teacher 
corrects before they write . ) 

A man is plowing. He has two 
horses harnessed to the plow. The 
; lines arearound his neck. He is hold- 
ing the plow with both hands. He 
has no coat on. His sleeves are 
rolled up. His pants are tucked in 
his boots. W'e can see a w'agon. 
We can see a barn. The door is 
i opien. It is summer. 

QueMtloii PaperH. 

I. 

1 . WTio sits with you ? 

2. W'ho sits behind you ? 

3. W'ho sits in front of j'ou ? 

4. W'hich way do j’ou face? 

5. On which side of the room do 
j'ou sit ? 

6. How far are you from the door ? 

7. Have you a desk all to your.self? 

8. W'hat are the school hours ? 

9. W'hat is the dinner hour ? 


10. W'here do you .studi’ 3'our les- 
sons ? 

II. 

I. Do I'ou go to church on Sunday? 

! 2. What church is it? 

3. Where is it? 

4. W'ho is the pastor ? 

5. W'here do you sit ? 

6. Do j’ou know what the minister 
says ? 

7. Does any one interpret for I’ou ? 

8. Are there book-racks in the 
pews ? 

j 9. Are the seats cushioned ? 

I 10. Do 3011 partake of the coni- 
i muni on ? 

i THE COI*JVEJ«TIOI*J. 

1 'fhe meeting ,of the Fourteenth 
\ Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, held at the Institution in 
Flint, Michigan, from the 2d to the 
, 8th of Jul3', inclusive, was largel3' 
j attended, enthusiastic and in every 
! way successful. Principal Clarke and 
his assistants deserve credit for the 
excellence of the arrangements for the 
transaction of business and for the 
comfort of the members. 'I’he pro- 
gramme of the several .sessions was 
admirabh' planned, allotting ample 
time to each of the several .sections 
— oral work, auricular work, kinder- 
garten and industrial training. For 
this arrangement we suppose the 
credit is due to Supt. W'alker of the 
Illinois School. 

j It is to be regretted that the East- 
ern schools were not more largeh- re- 
pre.sented, as the distance from the 
seaboard to Michigan is not com- 
paratively great, and as our W'e.stern 
friends have been largeh- in attend- 
ance on conventions held in the East. 

The New Jer.se3' School was re- 
pre.sented by Principal Jenkins and 
Miss Hendershot. Mr. Jenkins read 
a jiaper on The Educational Value of 
Industrial Training, presided over the 
session of JUI3- 8th, and assisted in the 
organization of the new department 
of Child Stud3-, of which he is on the 
Committee. 

j The citizens of Flint showed a 
[gratifying interest in the work of the 
Convention. A public meeting was 
held in the Presb3-terian Church on 
the evening of Sunda3', Juh- 7th, 
i which was addre.sed by- Prof. A. Gra- 
j ham Bell, the inventor of the tele- 
I phone. Prof. J. C. Gordon, of Gallau- 
det College; Principial Gillespie, of 
j Nebraska, and Principial Jenkins, of 
I New JerseyL 

1 A reception given to the Convention 
on Saturday- evening was largely- 
attended by prominent citizens and 
state officers. There was evident a 
general feeling of pride in the ex- 
cellent work of their own institution 
and of interest in what is doing in 
this line throughout the country. 


I Mr. I. N, Havstad, the deaf gentleman up- 
i on whom onr College a few years since con- 
1 ferred the honorary degree of M. A., is at 
pre.sent the chief editor of one of the most 
widely circulated political daily papers of 
Norway. He, with the help of private in- 
struction, succeeded in passing the severe 
examinations at the University of Chris- 
tiana . — BufiP andBlue. 
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The ceremonie.s proper took place in 
the chapel. Shortly before fonr 
o’clock, Mrs. Gallandet entered the 
chapel, escorted by Prof. Enoch Heniy* 
Currier, Principal of the Fanvvood 
School ; following came Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Gallaudet, escorted b}’ Chair- 
man Hodgson, of the Half Century 
Association. The members of the 
Gallaudet family who followed, in- 
cluded the doctor’s daughters and his 
brother. Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College. As soon as 
the procession entered the chapel, the 
assemblage arose and cheered by the 
waving of handkerchiefs a la Chau- 
tauqua. 

Principal Currier made the opening 
address orally and in signs. Among 
other things he said: 

’'It give-s me great pleasure to welcome 
you all to the first golden wedding celebra- 
tion ever held in this institution. It 
seems to me to be very appropriate that 


We trust that this useful society will go on 
and enlarge its work from year to year. 
We trust that your lives may be spared to 
see new St. Ann’s buildings and to know 
that the Home is placed on a sure foundation, 
that it may eventually gather all the aged 
and infirm deaf-mutes of the State of New 
York who may need its fostering care. 
This is a most interesting occasion for the 
deaf-mutes and their friends. But few have 
e%'er been present at a Golden Wedding 
before. We trust that all which ma5- be 
said and done this afternoon may have a 
softening and elevating influence upon this 
whole assemblage. 

We desire to express our thanks to the 
Directors and the Principal of the New 
York Institution for the Deaf for the privi- 
lege of holding our celebration here. It 
seems the most fitting place, for Dr. Gal- 
laudet has had a lifelong connection with it, 
first a-s Instructor and then as Director. 
Mrs. Gallaudet was one of its earliest 
graduates. We wish the institution great 
prosperity for the future. 

I.,et us all ever remember this Golden 
Wedding Day. 

At the conclusion of the address, 


NEW YORK LETTER 


Fifty years of happy married life are 
seldom vouchsafed to one who has been so 
conspicuous in good deeds. That the rest 
of the time allotted to him and his help- 
meet may, by the grace of God, continue 
to be full of the usefulness and happiness 
of the past, is the wish of the undersigned. 

Bo.ston ’s delegate, in the person ot 
Mr. Edwin W. Frisbee. was then in- 
troduced. He made a neat speech ap- 
propriate to the occasion, and then 
in behalf of the deaf of the Hub 
presented the Doctor with a large 
bouquet of flowers imbedded in which 
was a purse. 

Following came the pre.sentation 
Committee of the Half Century As- 
sociation, of the New York cit3'. Mr. 
Hodgson in behalf of the association 
made the presentation address. At 
the conclusion, little Mi.ss Pedlowe 
handed to the doctor a purse in gold 
coin amounting to over four hundred 
dollars. Mr. Hodgson’s address was 
as follows : 

De.\r Friend : — We rejoice with you on 
this day which marks the happy consumma- 
tion of your Golden Wedding. It is grant- 
ed to few to celebrate a half-century anni- 
versary' of wedding life, and rarely has fifty 
years of love and life been more wisely 
consecrated to the service of Almighty God. 
Some of us here to-day remember you in the 
flush and bloom of youth, and all of us know 
aud appreciate your long record of faith- 
ful work in the cause of unfortunate hum- 
anit3'. You have sown good seed and have 
beheld the harvest crowned with the rich 
fruitage of success. Disadaining the paltry 
prizes of worldy ambition. \'Ou have la- 
bored with a humble faith, akin to that 
which stretched forth yearning hand con- 
tent if it might only touch the garment hem 
of Christ. Following in the footsteps of a 
sainted father, jou have given added lustre 
to his name. What would the deaf have 
been without your ministering aid ? To them 
the sacred offices of the Church were inac- 
cessible ; to them the Gospel of Christ cruci- 
fied was never preached ; to them it was 
denied to hear “the pealing anthem swell 
the note of praise.” But in the morning 
of your manhood you came to them and 
brightened life's pathway with the radiance 
of hope and faith, .-tnd j-ou have been with 
them as counselor and con.soler through 
all the trials and tribulations that beset the 
way-, a friend alike in joy and sorroyv. in 
whom they' alyvays found the depth and 
breadth of human sympathy. You founded 
for them a blessed haven of retreat that 
bears j-our name, where those who have 
been beaten in the strife can sirend the even- 
tide of life in peace and comfort. It makes 
us very' happy to see you both so hale and 
hearty' to-day, and it thrills us yvith a sense 
of gladness to greet you on this auspicious 
occasion. 


A Review of HappeningM Darliigf 

'Vacation — Rev. Dr. Callaudet’s 

Ciolden Wedding. 

(From our Regular Co 7 -respondent.) 

[“A Quad’s” address is “ School for the 
Deaf, Station M, Neyv York City,” to yvhom 
subscriptions and business pertaining to 
this paper can be referred.] 

Fall term has come, j-et it is 
4^9 hard to realize it. It seems but 
a few weeks ago that I laid 
down mj’ pen, but that it is here is 
made apparent by the fact that busi- 
ness activity' is again the rule. Al- 
ready- business is picking up, and if 
the prospects continue to be as good 
as thej' have been at the beginning, 
then no idleness among our silent 
people will be heard of from these 
quarters. 

Since last June (when I laid down 
mj' pen) a great deal has occurred in 
mutedom, for the deaf, like other 
people, are sociable, and had their 
picnics, excursions and outings. To 
record all the happenings of the past 
summer yvould more than fill two 
issues of the Silent Worker, there- 
fore I will only make mere mention 
of them. 

The first social event was the after- 
noon and ey’ening festiy-al and games 
of the Fanwood Quad Club, on June 
29th, at Fort Wendell. During, the 
afternoon it rained, but it cleared up 
towards evening and the attendance 
was fair, falling short of expectations, 
but the receipts were bj' no means 
small, which was chiefl3’ due to the 
zealous work of the committee, Jles- 
srs. Fred W. Meinkin, Chairman ; 
Louis Morris, and Frederick Knox. 
They- deserve credit, for they are 
3’oung bloods, and when it was 
known that the affair would be a 
financial succe.ss the da3' before it 
took place, it will readih- be seen 
that the3- did not let the grass grow 

under their feet. 

•' 

The next event was b3' far the ! 
more talked of than anj’ that has ac- 1 
curred in ga3’ Gotham for a long 
time. I refer to the anniversar3' ofthe 
Golden Wedding of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Gallaudet, which event was 
celebrated at the Fanyy-ood School on 
the 15th of July' la,st. The da3' yy-as 
marked by beautiful yveather, mak- 
ing the occasion ver3- pleasant, yvhich 
yvill not be forgotten 113- those fortunate 
enough to have been present. But 
to begin at the beginning, the affair 
yvas under the management ofthe Gal- 
laudet Half Centur3’ As.sociation of 
New York City, yvhich had been 
organized months before for the sole 
purpose of shoyving in yvhat high 
esteem the venerable doctor is held 
113- the deaf, for his untiring efforts 
in their behalf, and it is ver3' pleasing 
to sa3- that the3- turned out in large 
numbers. Indeed, it is hard to recall 
yy’hen .such a large gathering of yvell 
dre.ssed and intelligent deaf people 
were last seen together at Fanyvood. 


The Rev. Dr. Thom.-vs Gall-wdet 


after Dr. Gallaudet’s having spent fifteen 
years as a teacher in this institution, it 
should take place here.” 

Mr. W. O. Fitzgerald, the President 
of the Half Centur3- Association, then 
deliy-ered the folloyving address. Prof. 
Currier reading it oralh- : 

Dr. and Mrs. Gallaudet : — It is my privi- 
lege as the President of the Half Century- 
Association. to heartily- congratulate you 
upon reaching the fiftieth .\nniy-ersary of 
j-our marriage — your Golden Wedding. 
Your mail}' friends are thankful that you 
liay-e had such a long and happy life and 
have been blessed yvith children and grand- 
children. You have done much to promote 
the temporal and spiritual yvelfare of deaf- 
mutes, and our Heavenly Father has bless- 
ed you. 

I yvas a member of the Bible class at old 
St. Stephen’s Church in 1850, and attended 
the fir.st services of St. -•Vnn's Church in 
1852. I hay-e, therefore, seen the beginning 
and groyvth of pastoral work among my 
people, and am filled with wonder at its 
result. I am sure yve are thankful that the 
Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes was incor- 1 
porated in 1875, and at length founded the 
Gallaudet Home for Aged and Infirm 
Deaf-Mutes. 


Dr. and Mrs. Gallaudet tvere escorted 
to the platfornt and again cheered b3' 
the a.ssemblage. 

After the3- had acknowledged the 
ovation and yvere .seated side by side 
on the chairs provided for them, Mr. 
Washington Houston and Mrs. H. W. 
S3'le (wife of the late Henry Winter 
S3'le, M.A., the founder of All Souls 
church in Philadelphia) mounted the 
platform ; the later read a presentation 
address yvhich yvas enihossed on 
parchment, yvhile Mr. Houston held 
it up to her after yvhich a small l>ox 
containing one hundred aud fift3' 
dollars yvas presented to the doctor. 
The address is here given : 

The deaf df Peiiu.sylvauia appreciating 
the great benefits deriveyl fruni the un- 
selfish and self-sacrificing labors of Rev. 
Thoma,s Gallaudet, D.D., during the past 
fifty years, and desiring to show their ap- 
preciation of the same, have availed 
themselves of the opportunity offered upon 
the occasion of the golden yvEDDiNG of 
their benefactor and his devoted yvife, to 
present this testimonial of their love and 
esteem. 


"With fifty years betyveeu you and your 
well-kept yy-edding vow. 

The Golden .-yge. dear friends of ours, is 
not a fabU noyv, 

.•ynd syveet as has life's vintage been 
through all your pleasant past. 

Still, as at Cana’s marriage feast, the best 
wine is the last.” 

.Accept, dear friends, this humble tribute 
of most grateful hearts. It is but a feeble 
testimonial, yet our hope and wish is that 
it may cony-ey to you our sense of love and 
gratitude, yvhich neither yvords nor sub- 
stance can properly express. May time deal 
gently with you as the years glide by, and 
may the God whom you have sery-ed so 
faithfully give to you peace and happiness 
and ey-ery comfort — a yvish to which the 
hearts of the “Children of Silence” will 
echo a responsive Amen. 

Dr. and Mr.s. Gallaudet seemed 
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( deeply touched by the manifestations 

of love shown them b3‘ their silent ! 

friends. Dr. Gallaudet re.sponded in ‘ 

a ver\- interesting address in signs, ; 

which, for want of space, I omit. | 

, His brother, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, read 
i I 

it orallj". 

; The following poem, entitled “Gol- 
den Wedding Chimes,” written for 
{ the occasion bj' Miss Alice C. Jen - 1 
nings, of Auburndale, Mass., wasthen : 
signed b\^ IMiss Alice Judge, a pupil 
of the Fanwood School. Her signs 
were beautiful, she having been pre- 
viously coached b\' Mr. W. G. Jones, 
the expert sign-maker of our da\’. 
Here is the poem in full : 

GOLDEN WEDDING CHIMES. 

Hark ! the note of welcome sounding 
Strong and joyous, full and clear ; 

As, thy path to-day surrounding, 

Greeting we would bring thee here. 

List the glad-toned chorus ringing 
Through our whole broad land to-day ; 
Grateful hearts by thousands bringing i 
Tribute at thy feet to lay. j 

Fifty springs their hope enfolding ; j 

Fifty gleams of autumn’s glow ; I 

Fifty summers grand unfolding ; | 

Fifty pearls of winter's snow : 

And the Budd to blossom growing 
Crowned with richest fruitage now 
Stands beside thee, glad, and glowing | 

With Heaven’s peace upon her brow. 

Faithful still the mantle wearing 
Of the father true and tried ; 

In his noble purpose sharing : 

Lo I its fruitage far and wide 
Spreads in brightened hearts and faces ; 

Many a one whose ear is sealed 
Life with firmer footstep traces 
For the strength by thee revealed. 

i 

When our hands in wedlock joining, | 

One in heart and one in name ; : 

When our little ones we bring thee I 

And the Triune blessing claim : j 

When the last farewell is spoken, j 

And beside our dead we .stand : 

Sweeter seems each sacred token 
When it comes from thj- dear hand. 

Upward, ever upward pointing | 

To the holy and the high ; ! 

Priest of God ! by thine anointing 
We are brought to Him more nigh, 

Golden words we fain would bring thee 
Speaking of our truth and love ; | 

But the full reward awaiteth ■ 

In the golden light above. 

As the west grows bright and brighter ! 

With the “ light at evening-time," ■ 

Still with stronger note and sweeter | 

May your hearts together chime, | 

Till, a grander welcome knowing. 

Holier guerdon yours shall be : 

.Service on " these least” bestowing, 

*' Ye have done it unto Me.-' 

Another poem was then delivered 
in signs by’ the author him.self, Mr. 
John Henry Hogan, entilled : 

life’s golden eventide. 

Life’s golden eventide is here ! 

Still ’bide the happy nuptial pair. 

Of noonday’s pride, light-touched by care; 
Dear, each to each — to others dear. 

With glory’s benice, life declines ; | 

On silvered locks and wrinkled brow, ‘ 
On tranquil cheery faces — now 
The setting sun in splendor shines ! ' 

i 

Fond union of heart and heart, 

Unaltered .still, by time or change ; i 

O’er fifty years their pleasure range, j 
United once, to never part i 


Protecting Power, who.se hand hath stayed 
The ravages of fleeting time. 

The preying cares of youth and prime. 
Thy kindness — is it ill repaid ? 

When darkness veiled the light of day 
To those who scoffed in dire disdain ; 
Who reared the stately Empire fane, 

That they — the cfeay— might see^ and pray f 

Who gave, and ceases not to give, 

The kind support of eager hand 
To mis’ry’s cause, throughout the land. 
That weaklings might, and still may, live? 

Whose pity raised the Home that bears 
His name, unto the deaf and dumb. 
Where aged and infirm may come. 

To rest in peace from preying cares ? 

Ah, brightly glows his life-course grand. 
Like to the sun path— looking back 
At eventide, on fading track. — 

A golden retrospect at hand ! 

The most amusing was the rendi- 
tion of “Auld Lang Syne''b}’ Prof. 
W. G. Jones, in which the audience 
joined in the chorus. Prof. Fox lead- 
ing. 

Rev. Mr. Chamberlain, Rev. Job. 
Turner and Rev. Dr. De Costa also 
made brief addresses. 

President Gallaudet, of Gallaudet 
College, was the last to add to the 
long but interesting addresses, deal- 
ing with the happj’ event. 

At six o’clock there was a banquet 
in the dining room, and in the even- 
ing dancing accompanied by’ music 
in the girls’ study, which was taste- 
fully decorated for the occasion. 
The committee of the Half Century- 
Association feel highly grateful to 
Principal Currier and to the Directors 
for the use of the chapel, dining 
room and girls ’ study, and to others 
who labored hard to make the An- 
niversary of the deaf’s friend and 
spiritual benefactor so successful. 

The next event of importance that 
came off, was the excursion of the 
Union League of Deaf-Mutes, on July 
23. but for want of space I am unable 
to give a full account, except that the 
L'nion was favored with good weather 
and that the attendance was not as 
large as in previous years. Finan- 
cially and otherwise it was a success. 

The same week following this came 
the picnic of the Brooklyn Deaf-Mute 
Society, Saturday, July 27th. If it 
rained on the day of the Quad Club’s 
picnic, it poured on the occasion of 
our Brooklyn cousin’s picnic, but 
financially they came out ahead, but 
not enough to be able to keep up the 
organization. It is to be deplored, 
for this society has done much for the 
deaf on the other side of the big 
bridge. Peace to its ashes ! 

The State Association met in Sara- 
toga on the 15th and 16 6f August. 
The attendance was not very large, 
but all the same the meeting was one 
of the most successful the association 
has held in years, as most of the intel- 
ligent deaf of the State were present. 

A. Quad. 

Fanwood, Sept. 5, ’95 


US AT THE PICNIC. I 

The “Small Observer” Takes in the New i 
Jersey Boys’ Celebration and Cele- ! 
brates a little Himself. I 

j New Jersey — of gigantic mos- 
I quitoes, pretty girls and water-melons 
ion the half-shell — hail! Long may , 
’ you flourish. 

j A man not born with the gift of 
starting a story or article easily is apt , 
to have a hard time so doing. I took 

■ in the picnic at Roseville Park, New- 
ark. N. J., or rather they took me in. I 

; I met an old school mate at tlie depot ! 
j and we wended our way to the park 
only to find ourselves too early, so 
, strolling around we met another 
i school-mate and celebrated somewhat. ^ 

■ We went back to the grounds and j 
found we could get in if we presented | 

: our tickets, which we lost no time in i 
' doing. I entered, or rather stumbled, 
j in; first thing I knew I was trying to I 
j keep my arm from being wrenched 
off — so enthusiastic were my old 
friends. Was introduced to “ Tres - 1 
jmal, ” “Tresbon,” or what ever his 
' name is. I think the former fits him 
better. We wended our way- up to 
the pavilion murdering the oral system 
and incidentally heaping coals of 
j fire on some of our well-known critic’s 
heads. Tres. informs us there are 1 
two “Said Pshaws” — one’s a lady 
’ and the other a gentleman, and he 
thinks the gent’s a better writer than 
the lady ; anyhow, he’s having fun 
with her. We reach the pavilion and j 
meet some friends and exchange ; 

: notes as to how the world wages. 
It’s great to meet some old school- j 
mates. What times they call up ! ! 

Games begin ; some of our well- i 
known deaf-mute athletes are con- 
spicuous— by their absence. Conse- 
quently some outsiders are entered to 
: fill up the events. A loo-yard dash _ 
is made in ii .seconds up-hill ! Short 
: measure on track or slow watch ? ■ 
j Izquierdo, of Fanwood, got a bad start j 
! and got — -left. Too bad, a hearing 
man won the heat. The next heat 
i was made in ii .seconds also. Well ! ; 

' A short wait and the three legged j 
race is run off between the only two 
competitors. “ A Quad ” is discover- ; 

: ed by me taking notes and introduc- i 
tions between ourselves soon follow. 

“ A Quad ” seemed ve.xed that he did 
not recognize me before and our con- 
v-ersation turned to personal topics. 
The half-mile run is then announced • 
and the line up follows. Bang ! They , 
are off. One lap, two laps, three ’laps, : 
four laps and all is over. The tinier 
.said it was run in 1:20. Mercy! he 
must have dropped a minute or two ’ 
or his watch stopped. Seemed to me ' 

' it was a great day for smashing re- 
cords, and it was. The 100 yards ; 

, final was timed by “A Quad.” He I 

■ had his eyes on his watch and the 
moment I saw the pistol flash I touch- ^ 

: him. A hearing man dashed across j 
! the line in the world record time ofj 
seconds. “A Quad” mumbled I 

i I 


something on his fingers about short 
measure or flying machines or some- 
thing of the like. The tug-of-war 
teams were then chosen to represent 
Fanwood and New Jersey. The Fan- 
woods got the best ground as the New 
Jerseys were on a slightly’ slanting 
ground and the anchor tipped over. 
Fanwood won by some inches. The 
New Jersey’s won the next heat and 
excitement ran high. With determ- 
ination to do or die on their faces, 
the teams sit down in the positions. 
The handkerchief drops and the rope 
is taut. Only for a few seconds and the 
knot goes over to the New Jersey’ 
side. I grow enthusiastic and as the 
knot goes all the way’ over to Johnny’ 
Ward, I jump several feet in the air 
and come down close to “ A Quad's ” 
toes. “A Quad” isenthusisastic also. 
The Fanwoods are beaten — the referee 
say’s so, and congratulations to the 
victors follow. Anyhow, the New 
Jersey boys were made up of bone and 
mu.scle, so the Fanwoods can con- 
gratulate themselves they gave them 
such a tussle in the first two heats. I 
stroll around and meet some old 
friends — putting the shot is not in it 
with talking to ladies. “Tre.smal” goes 
me one better in that line. But, Oh ! 
just then the shower broke, the small 
tent I was in afforded no protection to 
the occupants and grabbing Mrs. 

’s hand we broke for the big 

pavilion. Poor Mrs. got soak- 

ed around her shoulders during the 
sprint and lamented the possibility of 
her catching cold. I don't know 
whether she did or not. After the rain 
ceased our depressed spirits revived 
and some couples began to dance. 
The potato race was then decided and 
the games were over. Some went 
down to the hotel for supper, and 
some took a ‘ ‘ liquid supper. ’ ’ 

The picnic closed at 12 and the next 
moment put us into Sunday. 

NOTES. 

We met “Ted” at the picnic an^ 
had a chance to congratulate him per- 
sonally on his story of raising cats in 
the Journal. We also met “Mon- 
tague Tigg ” and found him a good 
fellow — all newspaper men are. 
“ Tresuial ” was our idea of a poet. 
“A Quad ” gave us a tip that New- 
ark beer was made of muddy’ water. 
Thank the Lord I am a temperance 
man. 

The presence of genial Charlie 
Hummer was sadly missed by his 
legion of friends. 

Ray Burdsall is working on the 
trolly’ road at Point Pleasant and is on 
the road to success. 

Frank Lenox had his pockets so 
full of coin taken in at the gate, he 
had difficultly in keeping the equili- 
brium of his white duck trousers. 

Sniiling Paul Kees sported two 
badges — the President’s and Assi.st- 
ant Floor Manager’s. He came to the 
former by absence of Mr. A. L. Tho- 
mas. 
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cludwl willi u reality, for iiiy eyes 
fell on the form that a few hours 

I ago held the soul of my wife. I was 
tilled with a wild longing to wake 
her. 1 struggled to ulier her name. 
1 took her cold hands in mine, and 
IKissioi'.ately, oh ! so |)assionately, 
kissed them. There was no response 
to my affection, no amswer to my 
love : Clai.sa was indeed no more. 
I sjit dow n at the fmit of the bed, 
and hiding my face in my hands, 
broke into violent, tearless sobs. 

1 thought that my reason would 
leave me. I got up and hKjked in the 
mirror ; my face was ghastly white, 
and bore a haggard look like I liave 
seen on the faces of men w hen dying 
in great agony. 1 pulled uj) the 
blimis and looked out into the snow- 
covered streets ; great flakes of beau- 
tiful snow were falling rapidly. I 
st<xKl and watcbed the people pa.ssing 
until the streets were deserted ex- 
cept for a solitary policeman. I 
returned to llic bedside, ami stroked 
her pale, icy - cold checks ; it w as the 
only .solace that would lessen the 
aclie of bereavement. It acted on 
me as a cold .s]iouge w ould if pressed 
, upon a smarting wound. 

I felt I was growing calmer, my 
pent-up feelings were giving way 
Pre.'-ently like a mighty flood, the 
tears came potiringdown my cheeks. 
Ob ! the bitterness of those few hours. 
My grief was terrible. Thank Gtai none 
witnessed it. My heart throbbed .so that I 
tbouglit it would break. After tiiis pas- 
sionate outbreak of grief there cattle a 
calm, as I liavc frequently witnes^c^l at 
sea — after the storm comes the calm. 1 
knelt down beside tlie bc-d again and re- 
peated the Lord’s Prayer, and as I signed 
-\nien," I felt tliat God bad .seen my 
prtiyer and answered it. I raised my liead 
and' IcKtked at my wife, and to my aston- 
islinient iter pale lij s seemed to move, and 
my eves read the worths "Fullill your 
promise " I .seemed to bear the words re- 
pcatcfl again ; then, gradually, the words 
dietl awtty, leaving behind a mysterious 
but exliiltirating ctlect. I was unspeaka- 
bly niysliticd. It was a living soul speak- 
ing tbrougb dead lips ; but the mysterious 
inc.sstige liad its effect — it renewed my 
streiigili. I gathered together paper, ink, 
and i>en, and there, be.sitle mv’ dead wife, 
I sat down to fulfill my promise — to write 
the Itislorv ttf our lives. 


for this liitppy ilay 1 They arc beckoning; 
yes, they are calling. A new sensation of 
joy has’ filled iny soul ; it feels like tiie 
rumbling tliuiider. it ctpiues nearer and 
nearer — nearer and nearer. Ob. what 
rapture ! Oh so sweet it sounds 1 Oh, 
the sweetne.ss of this melodv ' Hark, 
Hitrry, it is music, music, music '. They 
are singing, Harry. Listen to the sweet- 
ness of this harmonious strain. The 
angels of the ^ Land of M’aiting' are prais- 
ing the Great Being. Hark ! hark I” and 
as" site sigiicil the last words she lltrew 
iter artns lovingly around my neck, aitd 
jxtinted towanr the window. ben 1 
looked the witidow seemed to have vanish- 
ed, and in its place I saw a v ision. There 
was a himiitous light, which suddenly 
burst out iit effulgence and splendor. 
Amidst tliis dazzling briglitness, I saw a 
nidiatit, jovotis throng of wliile-rola-d be- 
ings. .Anti I faitclcd 1 could licar titcni 
singing. I knew itot what tlie sound was ; 
ncitlnrcitn 1 now de.scribe it. But tliere 
rang in my cars sweet notes, wbicli were 
wafted over from that distant saintly 
cliorus. And tlie liullowetl words, "Glory. 
Glory,’’ rang in niy ears over and over 
again. 'Tlicn I lica’rd a melixlious voice 
speak my name, and lixiking up s»tw Ix'- 
forc me a beautiful Iveiiig, who was in ap- 
pearance the exact counterpart of my 
Claisji. Site smiled on me — a loving smile, 
and beckoning licaveiiward, she fadetl 
away, and with her the vision vanished 
too, ami lM.'fore me I Sitw the window, and 
the drawn blind, and at the same time I 
felt a heavy weight in my arms. It was 
the Ixxly of my wife only, for it.s so\tl had 
gone on its journey to the “ Liind of AVait- 
imr.” 

I know not wliat I diil then ; I was too 
dazed and coufu.sed to think. I liave a 
vague remembrance of gently laying her 
earthly casket on tlie ilovvny conch. The 
iirecoverable loss 1 liad just sustained liad 
not made itself known to my swimming 
bruin. I must liave stixxl over the still form 
an hour or more, for when I came to my 
simses, and touched her Ix-autiful white 
band, it was icy cold. A sense of utter 
loneliness — loneliness inevitable, surround- 
ed by the infinite void of unconsciousnes.s — 
came over me, and held me as in a vise. 
The power to tliink was gone from me ; 1 
might liave been a stone statue. Life was 
witliin me, but that was all. Gradually 
this terribly depressing feeling ixtssevi, and 
I sliivcretl' visibly, and my already weak 
frame became weaker still. And then svid- 
donly and witliout warning tlie whole truth 
flashed iqxm me. All that liad liappenetl 
during the past few hours passed before 
my eyes like a roll of pictures, wliicli con- 
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and for yours. Tell him I found jatace in 
Jesus. I understand it all now. It is so 
plain, so plain. Tlie world of sinners — 
the merciful Father — the loving son — the 
sacrifice — the rtpentanee — forgiveness — 
evcrlu.siing joy, — yes, I see it all now. 
Tell our boy I dled a Cliri.slian,” and then 
lier arms fell heavily by her sides ; her 
bosom rose and fell more rapidly, and 
there shone from her eyes a new light, 
wliicb told me too plainly the end was 
near. 

Presently Claisa slowly spelled out on 
her fingers, “ Tell me a verse of that beau- 
tiful liyiiiii our boy loves lo well—’ Rtx'k 
of ages’ and so I calmed my grief, and 
recited the following verses in our sign- 
language ; — 

•' Rock of ages, cleft for me. 

' Let me hide myselt In Thee ; 

Let the water and the blood 
tYom Thy riven side that flowed 
Be of stn the double cure. 

Cleanse me Irom Its guilt and jxiwer.” 

"Yes,” repeatetl Claisa, “cleanse me 
from its guilt aud power." 

"While I draw this fleeting breath, 
when mj- e.veltds close in death. 

When I soar through tracts unknown. 

See Thee on Thy Judgment Throne ; 

Rock of ages, cleft for me 

Let me hide mj self lu Thee."— Amen. 

“ Amen,” said Claisa, and tlien I knelt 
down and prayixl. Oii ! it was a prayer 
from the depth' of my soul, and yet I did 
not pray that Claisa’ .sliould live, I know 
not wliy. 1 prayixl tliat Gtxl in His in- 
finite mercy would permit me soon to join 
her. She watched my prayer, and when 1 
concluded slie put lier hand on my head 
and gently stroked my liair, as slie had 
done "many hundreds of times before. It 
was an affectionate way she had when she 
agreed with what I bad sixiken. Tlieu 
Claisa said, " Keniemlxr our boy is to be 
a missionary to otir fellow-people, be is to 
be a teacher and a guide to the deaf and 
dumb." I leant over her and kissed her 
once more. Slic liad just commeiiceti to 
speak again when a sudden change came 
over her, and her whole features were lit 
up with resplendence, as if she were wit- 


PROLOGUK. 

LAISA, dear, wliat now?” 

"Harry, love, mj' husband, it is 
near Hie time for my departure : they 
are calling nie to the " Laud of Wait- 
ing.” I am sinking, sinking fast, Harry. 
xAll is growing tlark around me, but 
through the gloom afar off 1 can see tlie 
bright and beautiful lights, Oli 1 such 
lights, and the beings of that joyous land 
in" their radiant splendour ! Lower the 
blinds, darling, and ligiit the gas ; it is so 
very ilark here, and I want to see your 
face. I liave something I would ask you.’’ 

I arose and gently let down the blinds, 
and, liaving lit the gas. I returned to tlie 
bedside of my dyiiig wife. She lifted her 
beautiful blue eyes aud kxiked into mine. 
I felt as thougli she could see into my very 
soul, and yet I knew full well, had she 
that occult and mystical power, she would 
discern nouglit but pure love, strong and 
faitliful love for her dear self. 

“Harry, love, 1 have something to ask 
you before 1 leave you — before ’I die.” 
And in tliat sweet poetic language of mo- 
tion we laid constantly tiseii for so many 
years she unfolded to iiie her dying wisli. 

“I want you. Harry, to write the liistory 
of our lives^ yours aud mine. 1 want \'ou 
to write down the story of your travels, of 
my dear country and people ; our meeting, 
oiir joys and troubles, aiuL darting, oar 
faith ; then, when it pleases the Great Om- 
uipolence to call you to join me in the 
' Land of Waiting,’ leave the history tooiir 
dear son, with instructions to give the 
story to Hie world— Hint tlie silent jx-ople 
of this country may kno'w of my people, 
and ix*rhaps ill the course of time they may 
learn to love eacli other as iiiy i>eoj>le love, 
as you and I love.” 

1 stiHiped over and passionately kissi-d 
her lips ; I dared not trust myself to speak, 
my heart was full. I sobbed and bowed 
niy head in grief. I Hiouglit my lieart 
would break, 

Claisa’s face was lit up with iiicoinpani- 
ble brightness ns she smiled on me. " And, 
IIuiTy,” she continued, “ tell our son that 
I dicfi in the Christian faith, for his sake 
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1 here are more Hniigs in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our phiiosopliy. 
Yes '. Hint is quite true. This world is 
full of strange noiider.';. Never has man- 
kind stayed in his search for the niy.steri- 
ous. and never lias he searcheil in vain. 
Some new wonder that Nature hid for 
years, is coiistaiitly being bronglit into the 
every day use of mankind. And so will 
tilings go on totheeiid ;eacliceiiliiry show- 
ing what little the last generation knew, 
and iiow much tlierc is lo lie leanic'd. 

I also have strange wonders to tell ; so 
strange, indeed, tliat I fear hut few will 
believe, though, lo speak Hie truth, it 
matters little to me whether my story is 
believeti or not. I only write it .simply 
and plainly, and give it to the world, to 
ease my mind, to give me peace. I am 
patienliy waiting for that time when the 
Angel of Heath will claim me, so that I 
may meet her whose graceful Iieauty and 
wtimanly gocxlness won niy love. 

Aly name is Harry Dunbar. I am aa 
English deaf-mute, was born in London. 
and educatwl at the Deal and Duinh Asy- 
lum, Old Kent Hoad, tsome of my old 
school-fellows 1 remember to tliis day u 
some are dead, but many are still living. 
To tlie latter I send git-eling. Possibly 
they will remember me as a quiet, melau- 
clioly lad ; one who cared neither for 
amusements or anything else that the other 
boys found pleasure in. The desire of my 
licart was lo travel, to see strange lands 
and peoples, and to be with my father. 

I have often wondered what has been the 
fate of my dear old school chums ; if they 
have suffered as I have suffered ; if they 
have alst> enjoyed exquisite bliss ; or if 
theirs have been lives of peace. Collins, 
Jennings. Gloyn. Gilby. Clarke. Kniverton 
Ahley. I rente'mlxtr well. Dothcyreuiem- 
txrnie ? 
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ily fatlier was captain of an Englisli 
inerclinnt siiip. tradinsr l)etwccn Liverpool 
and various Indian ports. 

1 remember well the day became lotake 
me from scIuk)!. I had appealed to him 
mouth after month, pleatlintr that he would 
let me accompany him on one of. his voy- 
!ige.s. and now my longed-for wish was to 
bfc granted. 

My father, it apjrears, was not going out 
in command of a ship, hut was Imuud for 
India, and thence on an overland journey 
to t'ashmere and Thibet, on secret bu-siness 
connectetl with his firm, and as he antici- 
jwted la-ing away two or three years, he 
decidi-d to take me with him. 

We left LiverptH)! on the £lth of ..Mat’, 18 
— , null after stopping at varions ports to iiwk 
di.senihark nierehandise and lake tip pas- lifted 
sengers we duly arriveti at Bombay, none the s 
the wors<^ for the sea voyage. plete 

It is not my intention to give tlie reader .stmal 
a deU'iiled account of our journeyings ; eyes 
siifflee it lo ssiy that, having completed his X 
business tninsactioiis in Bombay, my father little 
and 1 journeyed overland to' Allidiabad, I 1 
where we st.-iyeil a few weeks, to niy ex- meat 
qui.site delight : it was fairyland to me. tlie (piite 
relization of my dreams : from tlienee we eyes, 
cros.sed lo Lneknow, a place that is well elMm 
known lo the lovers of Engli.^h historv ; high 


out of 1000 children of families that had 
produced deaf-mutes, tiie detitlis during the 
tirst year amounted to 200." 

Kul)iu iiud Westergaard have found that 
in Denmark the deatli-rate is greatest 
wliere lurtlis are moic numerous : in fact, 
that botli Itear a direct pio|)orliou to each 
otlicr, — Dr. //. Mygiud, in L. 

Edaeazione del Snrdomnii, SieniKi, linly. 


here sprang from heldnd one of the fur- stand, lie being an uneducated mute, a 
lier .shops a twiwerful, broad-shouldered foreigner, and only able to list.' the most 
nan, a perfect giant in .stature, and as dark familiar of signs. I. however, with much 
IS a negro. Leaping over one of the ditticulty, gathered the information, from 
aiialler stalls, he bounded after tlie lliief ids imperfect signs, that Mecca was not his 

urc ‘home ; he liad come “ from the mount- 
ains." On enquiring of mcrehants I learn- 
ited ed fiirtlier. that some years back he came 
'ore into tlie city footsore. Imngry, and blecd- 
>ot. iug from several wounds. They had tried 
the and tried again to extract from him the 
the reason of ids awful plight, but had never 
he succeded in doing so.'" One of tlie mer- 
f to chants took compas.sioii on him, and made 
am- a servant of the poor fellow. At the death 
ant of this geu"rous merchant. Akalaho be- 
ing came a kind of odd man, doing jobs here 
and tliere, having no master, yet being 
the everybody's willing .servant; he' was thus 
employed at the time of our adventure, 
ize- When I told Akalaho that we slioiild 
nail shortly leave .Mecca, he became melaiieholv 
ing could not be induced to toiicli any food. 
:ing and for days together tvoiild mope about 
Ids conversing with no one : ami at times cx- 
yet Idbiting tlie most liearl-remiiiig signs of 
grief. Sodowidiearled and inelancholv 
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You Can Get It at 
Kaufman’s: 


AKK THE PLANTS TO HUY. 

A few people like diflicult things to 
grow, tlie iiisijority don’t. If you 
want an ahmidaiice of fine flowers witliout 
an abundance of trouble in growing them, 
get the best Htirtl.v I’ereimijiis 
from a liiirtly cliiiiate. Over (iOO 
kinds iPIsiiits, Hnllis, Vines, 
Sliriibs, etc.) are described in my Cata- 
logue. Free to all who pay the postage 
(2c). Last year's patrons will get it with- 
out asking. 

F. H. HORSFORD, 

CHARLOTTE, Vt. 


turn learned lo to love him, in spite of 
his ugliness, for to me he was a hero. 

During oiir travels 1 had taught him 
to understand nunieroiis English wortls. 
not only by signs Imt when written, I 
also tanglit Idin to use tlie revolver.aiul 
he soon became a capitid marksman, 
taking great delight in idsown iinjirove 
metit. 

Together we travelled through Riy- 
ado, Hazel, Basrao, and thenacniss Per 
sia into Turkestan, stoppingat Saraklis. 
Bokhara, and Kldva. From liie last- 
named place we travelled slowly until 
we reached the Thian Shan Mountains, 
where it was our intention to remain a 
short jieriod, at the expiration of wldcli 
the outskirtsof Tldbetwasto beoiirde.s- 
linatioii. Out stay here however, was verv 
short indeed, for at lids iiever-to-hc-for- 
gotten place I had an irreparable loss. 
.Aly father was murdered by a band of 
Cldne.si' roblRTs. 

I To he conHnneO .] 


Site geei/ud to he reneved iHth strength which emtbkd her to rixe iu bed nnd dencribe 
on her fingere the beautiful »cene before her. — Page IS. 
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and then tlir.mgh Delhi and Multana on to 
Karachi, where we took ship — or nilhir 
the ship took ns — across the Ar.diiiin Sea 
to .Media ; from Media, after but a few 
days' slay, we went on to Meeea. Tlie 
wonderful sights I saw there would alone 
fill a volume. But .Mecca holds a place in 
my memory for other important reasons, 
one esiieeiaily. It was here, in this famous 
old Arabian city, that a very remarkable 
adventure hapjR'iicd, the particulars of 
whii'h I resTve for another dinjitcr. 


very di.sfiguring, searucros.s Ids right dieek. 
■Altogether lie was ahout the most power- 
ful. at the same time most ugly, man my 
eyes had ever looked upon. 

.After glancing down at his cajitive several 
times, this strange being came forward 
and re.slored the stolen purse. Aly father 
shook the man gratefully by the hnnd, and 
in the ilowerv language of llie Ea.st thaiik- 
eti him ; hut lo our surprise he shook his 
heati. and pointed first to his ears and then 
lo his lip.s. Then like a flash of lightning 
the truth dawned upon mi* ; Ihi* man was. 
like myself, a deaf-mute. I imniialiatdy 
proec-eded. hv a few simple signs, to coii- 
vei the tlialiks of iiiy father for the service 
lie had rendered us. at the same time tell- 
ing him that I also was a deaf-mute. 

His delight st-emed untioiinded ; lie look 
my hands in Ids, ])ressed them, laughed, 
eaiight me up in his powerful arms, press- 
etl me affecliomitely to his heart, and then 
knelt down at my feet, to the amazement, 
and I may as well acknowlislge it, the 
amiisemeiil of the siM'Ctators. 

WIdle this little drama was going on. 
tlie thief took advantage of tlie situation 
and quietly disappeared, wldeli, of course, 
was very fortunate for him. Our new 
friend, wliosc name, by the way, was 
.AkahiiX), expressed a wish to go in pursuit. 
At the request of my fatlier I induced him 
to remain with us ; having secured our 
pro(H-rty, it was not our wish to punish 
the man any further. 

We stayed in Meeea some montlis after 
tills little adventure ; .searei* a day jiassing 
without I paid a visit to Akalaho. or that 


Translated tnr TuE Silent Wokkek. 


Relation Between Deaf-Muteness and 
the Birth-Rate or Death Rate. 


Tliose cases of wedliK-k wldch liave 
produced deaf-mute olTspriiig are found to 
possess a high degree of fndlfuliiess. 

In the district around Alagdchnrg, in 
cases of ehildreii liorn deaf, there was an 
average of 0.09 hirth.s to a family, while 
in CAses of families wilh children that 
afterward iKicaine deaf, the average was 
fiaiiid to he 0.615. In Saxony, the avenige 
hi It h rate in families wilh deiif-muteehild- 
reii is 6. No hypothesis has as vet Ix-en 
pul forward to explain that coiineclioiijhe- 
fweeii deaf-muteness and the birth-rate. 
It might be a mere coiiicidenee, since dcaf- 
mutciic.ss is more frequently met with 
among the poorer classes where likewise 
the birth-rate is ordinarily greatest. 

Between deaf- mute ness and the death- 
rate another striking likeness hiislieeii .seen 
to exist. ,M. Lemke ohlaimsl the follow- 
ing results to his studies of tlie ease in 
Meeklenhurg: 

“( )nl of lOOOcliildreii of ordinary families, 
19? died ill the tirst year of their age, while 


One iiioriiing early, while rambling 
round tlie market-place, purchasing little 
nick-micks and novelties which we thought 
would prove of interest to the friends at 
home ill dear old England, I noticed a tall, 
thin, dark-eyed, scowling fellow continual- 
ly following us from stall to stall -.hut as I 
believed be was sinqily wailing for an 
opporlimity lo beg (ilie place literalh’ 
swarms with beggars of ever}’ description), 
I did not attach much iiii|M>rlance lo liis 
presence, though once or twice I ccrluitily 
did endeavor to draw my father's altentioii 
to the man, hut lieiiig interested in Ids little 
purchases, he a[)parciilly did not observe 
my gesticulations. Frcseiitly. with a r.qiid 
da'sii, the anile Aratiiiin had snatclicil the 
purse from my father's liiiiid, and was fly- 
ing across the niarkct-)ilacc at a Irciueiidoils 
pace. To me there appeand hut scant 
chance of cajii tiring him. or even seeing 
that purse again. The stallholders, mer- 
chants and Imvcrs flocked round my father 
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THE NEW JERSEY 

State Normal and Model Schools 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is ii profes-sional Scliool, devoted to tlie 
jn'e})anitioii of teacliers for the Public 
Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge 
of subject matter, the faculties of mind, 
and how so to present that subject matter as 
to conform to the laws of mcTital development. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academic Training School, 
preparatory to college, business or the draw- 
ing-room. 

The schools are well provided with ap- 
paratus for all kinds of work, laboratories, 
manual training room, gymnasium, &c. 

The cost per year for boarders, including 
board, washing, tuition, books, &c., is from 
#154 to #160 for those intending to teach, 
and #‘200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollare a 
year for cost of books for those intending to 
teach, and from #26 to #58 per year, accord- 
ing to grade, for those in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, 
heated by steam, well ventilated, provided 
with baths and the motlern conveniences. 
The sleeping rooms are nicely furnished and 
very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal, 

J. M. GREEN. 


WANTED! 

Agetit.s to soli our new book. l>ictioii- 
sir.v «»t' Cnitetl States llistor.v, by 
Prof. .1. Fl{.^.^'KLIS J.vMKsox. Nmled by 
eviu-y teiieber, pupil, and family ; indorsed 
by press and public. Agents selling fifty 
books pel' week. Successful agents will be 
made general agents. Itig Pitv. 
PDKtT.VN PUBLISHINU CO., Boston. .Mass. 

BE SURE 

.and buy yourclolhingattbe .\ iiiericaii 
Clothing: & 'I’iiiloriiig Co., 3 Ea.st 
State St., cor. Warren. Clothing to order 
if desireil; pants to measure, #3, #4, and 
#5. Coat and vest, # 10. and up to order 


SCHOOL sffils 


MAPS 


CHARTS cn FIFTH AYE 


GLOHES 


>. Y. CITY 


W.B.HARISON. 


flUXl li., ..C p. t apital, «1.0TO.00«- 

BKST .sliOK IN THE WOKLO* 

*‘.l doUtXT nuvtii. id o. dollaT eamtd.** 

TfaisI..a<lieK*Soli<l French I>onjfolaKld‘Bnt- 
ton Boot delivered free anywhere in the U,S., on 

■ Money Order, 
5 for $1.50. 
ay the boota 
til Btoree for 
ke this boot 
)re we guar' 
le and wtar, 

I not eatistied 
I the money 
rpair. Opera 
nrnoQ Senae, 
D, E. & EK, 
o 8 and half 
fndyour Bite: 
will Jit you. 
IlluBtrated 


dyour Bite: 
III Jit you. 
IlluBtrated 
Cata- 

|P log:ue 

FREE 


ICMAfS.TRADEMKS# 

^ COPYRIGHTS.^ 

CATS I OBTAIN A PATENT ? For a 
'ompt answer and an honest opinion, write to 


MIIN N COm who have had nearlyflfty years’ 
experience in the patent business. Commtmica- 
tlons strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and bow to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice In the Scientific Aiiiericnn* and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the Inventor. This splendid paper. 
Issued weekly, elegantly Illustrated, has by far the 
largest circulation of any scientific work In the 
world. $13 a year. Sample copies sent free. 

Building Edltlonjinonthly, $2.^ a year. Single 
copies, tili cents. Every number contains beau- 


tiful plates. In colors, and photographs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts. Address 
MUNN & CO., New Youk, 361 Bhuapway^ 


Dexter Shoe Go., SsTox?iLll:' 

Special tcmm to J^eulere. 


RI-P-A-N-S 

The modern stand- 
ard Family Medi- 
cine : Cures the 
common every-day 
ills of humanity. 


EDUCATIONAL LEAF CABINET. 


CLOSED. 


(Patent applied for.) 


A New Device for School Use, in wbicb can be 

inountct] for jireservation and use, sjieciniens of Pen Work, 

; !ind Maps, Oliarts, Clippings, Photographs or Illustrations of 
; any kind. 


.MANUFACTUKKl) ONLY BY 


New Jersev School-Church 
Furniture Go. 

TRENTON, - - - - NEW JERSEY. 


"Write for Ciroular and Pricee, also Catalocr*® oE School 

Furniture. 


“Neither is a dictionary a bad book to read,” wrote Emerson 

“There is no cant in it, no excess of explanation, and it 
is full of suggestion, — the raw material of 
possible poems and histories.” 

The Century Dictionary 

is a delightful book to read. Many of its defini- 
tions are essays in themselves, presenting in full 
and concise form the latest facts and deductions 
in science and art, religion and politics. No such 
great reference-book has ever before been given 
to the world. . . . 

Its ultimate use in every family 
of culture is inevitable. The 
Dictionary itself is indispensable. 


Will you allow the year to pass 
without becoming a shareholder 
in this great enterprise? By our 

Instalment Plan 

you may begin to enjoy the use of the Dictionary at ofue, paying only a small sum 
down. We want every reader of this paper to at least investigate the subject of 
owning this splendid book. Write to us and learn how favorable are the terms upon 
which it is sold. , , 

. (five 2-cent stamps) we will send you the beantiful pam- 
POr lO cents phlet of specimen pages,— an interesting book in itself, 
with a hundred pictures. It is worth owning whether you want to buy the Dictionary 
or not. The ten cents j.tsl coxers the cost. 

Address THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. 17 th St., New York. 
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CONVERY & WALKER, 

130 Nortli llroad St., 

{and see tlie largest Hue of Furniture and 
carimta In tUe city. 


) Q Li La S Stut( St. 


scirooi. scppi.rEs, I 

SPOPTIXG coons G.AMES. I 


Outdoor Sports 


& Amusemcjits. 


HUSIXHSS DIkECTOKY. 

E. B. SKELLENGER, M.D., 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 

Prescriptions careftilly compounded from tlie 
best material 

Cor. Iliimiltoii Ave. & lliidson St., 
TRENTON. X. 


N ew Jersey" State School for IDeaf=IMt_ite^^ 


TRENTON 

HARDWARE .• CO. 

(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Faint t'o.) 

Hardware. House-Purnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures. 

OH Cloths, &c., &c. 

i:{ K. SlHlc St. TKEXTOX. X. ,1. 


Examined by skilful 
Siieclallsts 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Bond V. Tho.m.is. . 
Gf.OUGE FliF.Y, . 


Millville. 

Camden. 


J. Bingiia.\i WooDtv.yuD, . Bordentown, 


Do YOU KNOW 

HOTTBh 

Sells the Best #1.50 and $2,00 Derby in ilie 
city, also .a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 TEasit St;cte St. 


THE LACE WEB SPRING. 

(ratriUMl .4’igiistl2, 18S1) 

TUls Bed Spring Is the most complete ever offer- 
ed to the public. It Is guaninteed to stand a pres- 
sure of aooo pounds. Korslniptlclfy, beauty, com- 
foil and durability. It lias no equal. Tliere ts no 
wood, chains, hooks, or rivets used lu Its coiistruc- 
tlou. Handled by all nrst-cla.ss furniture dealers. 
Manufactured excluslvel.v by the 

TUEXTON’ MPKIXG MATTRESS C'O., 
'X'KKIs’'TO>r, .T. 


Sii..\s 1{. Mouse, . 
.J.tMES Desui.ku. . 
'r. Fk.vnk Apuleiiy, 
Steven C. L.tuisoN, 
j Steven Peiksox, 
Fu.vncih Scott, . . 

.ItCSEril P. C'OOFEI!. 


Atlantic City. 
New Brunswick. 

.\sbtiry Park. 
. Hackettstovvn. 
Morri.stown. 
Piiterson. 
. . Rutherford. 


.l.vMKs M. Sevmouu, .... Xewark. 


•I.vMES S. li.tys, 


Xewark. 


OVii.i.iAM It. B.titKiCKi.o, . .Jersey City. 


Evan Steadman, . . , 

Ben.iamin a. C.a.mfisei.i., 
.Tames Owens 


Hoboken. 

Elizabeth. 

Jlontclair. 


AT APPL EGAT E’S 

STATE & WARREN STS, 
TRE NTO N. N.J. 

■SatiHfaction GJ-uarHnt«»ed.. 

JOHN C. DEMMERT 

(Successor to Chas, Stakenmn.) 

Y'aiches, Diaiiioiuis 
and Jewelry, 

Kepairing of all kinclG promptly 
attended to. 

23 EAST STATE STREET, 

'rKK^fTOisr, If. .T. I 


Ottlcers of The Board. 

.Ja-Mes S. H.avs, President. 

XiCHoi.As M. Buti.eu, Vice-Pi esuleiit. 
Addison T4. Poi.and, Secretary. 

Wii.i.iAM S. Hancock, Treasurer Scliool 
for Deaf-Mutes. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 

rulNCIFAI., 

WESTOX .lEXKIXS. -i.M. 


THOMAS F. IIEARXEX. 


MRS. LAUREXCIA F. MYERS. 

SCl’KUVfSOK UK llt)VS, 

B. H. SHARP. 
assistant scfeuvisou. 

MISS AXXA C. FITZPATRICK. 

SCPEItVlSOIt OK Ollil.S, 

MRS. I.OLA 51, SWARTZ. 

attending physician. 
5VII,LIA5I S, LAEDR, 51. T). 


5rRS. ELIZABETH V. S5IITH. 

Teachei-s of Academic Itcpartmciit. 

Rowi.ani) B.' I,i.oyi). A.B. 

5IISS VlUGlNIA H. BcNTINti, 

51 Its. Rosa Keki.ek. 

AIiss Esteli.e Dey. 

5 IISS Fi.OltENCE A. BlGtWN. 

5liss Adei.aidk .V. HK.VDEiisiior, 
5 IISS 5IaKTIIA C. Kt.NCAIDE. 

Industrial l>e|»Hrtiiient. 

5Iks. Fu.ancics H. Pokteu, . Drawing 
Geouge S. Pokteu, Priiiliiig 

51. Guaha.m Hai.lock. . CariKuiteiing 
Wai.teii Wh.ai.en, , Sbocinakiiig 
5 I 1 SS Emma L. Bii.isee, Sewing 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

npiIE XFAV JERSE5’ SCHOOL FOR 
i Deaf-5Ii tes, e.slabli.sbed by act approv- 
ed 5Iarcb8lsi, 18S3. offers it.sadvantage.s on 
the following conditions; Tlie candidate 
must lie a resitlenl of tlie State, not less 
Ilian eight nor more than twenty -one years 
of age. deaf, anti of sufficient pliysical 
bealib and intilleetual capacity to profit by 
the in.struction afforded. Tlie|a‘r.soii mak- 
ing application for the admis,sion of a child 
as it pupil isrctpiiretl to fill out a Itlaiik form, 
fttrnislied for tlie purpose, giving iieces.sary 
inforniatioii in regard to the ease. The 
application must be accomi.anied by a cer- 
lifiea'e from a county jtulge or county 
clerk of the county, or the choseii free- 
holder or township clerk of the towiisliip, 
01 the mayor of the city, wliere the appli- 
cant resides, also a eertilieate from two 
freeholders of tlie eoiitily. Tliese cer- 
litifiites are juinled on the same siiect 
with tlie forms of application, tiiid are 
aecompitiiied by full direclions for till- 
iug tliem out. Blank forms of application 
and any desired infornutlion in regard to 
Hie school, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address : 

A. 51., 

Tkenton, X. .1. Principal. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Co to 

KRAUCH’S 

306 East State St. 

Three doors East of Stockton St. 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT MATTRESSES 

Used by this institution, and thousands of others, and made solely by 

OSTERMOOR & CO., 116 ELIZABETH ST., N. Y. CITY. 

GUARANTEED NEVER TO MAT OR PACK, VERMIN PROOF AND NON-ABSORBENT. 

SUPERIOR TO HAIR IN EVERY RESPECT. 

'To anyone wending uw tiiiw advert iweinent will well one double mattrewK for ^13.00 

CHUkOH CU.SHIONS, WROUGHT IKON BEDSIE.IDS. WOVE WIRE M.ITTRESSES. 

Subscribe for “The Silent Worker” 


' The only rit^'ularly llluH- 
trated paper for th« 
in the U. S. 


“Quality, not Quantity.” 

50 CENTS A YEAR 


Kvery iHHue bi'i^^ht and 
intereKtiiiy;. The In- 
tellljjent I>eaf read It* 



